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Notes at Random 


History and Fiction—A Reviewer’s Mistake—Real People in Novels— 
Some Bocks to Read 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who in his time has written so There are indeed those who, regarding history as a 
much history, has recently defined the historian. In department of science, have nothing but scorn for the 
a contemporary periodical he assures us that “the suggestion that it is only a specialised branch of the 
historian is he who tells a true story in writing,’ and craft of fiction. To them the modern school of his- 


proceeds to expand and explain his view. Unfortunately torians, who contrive to make it more entertaining than 
the word “ true ”—which is the key to the situation— the legitimate novel, is anathema. They are apt to 
offers some difficulties which blame Mr. Lytton Strachey 


Mr. Belloc merely evades 
by refusing to “ linger upon 
the futility of those who are 
proud to publish exercises in 


for the sins of his imitators, 
and even hint that he himself 
is not altogether blameless. 
Yet I think that not even 


a4 


the self-evident truth that they will cavil at his portraits 
the human mind can perceive of six English historians in 
only some infinitesimal part = ho “Portraits in Miniature” 


or fraction of reality. . . . We 
use common sense and know 
what we mean when we say 
that a relation is true or 
false.” Ignorance and 
advocacy are certainly, as he - 
points out, the great enemies 
of truth in history; but 
where is the historian who is 
not, to some degree at least, 
both an ignoramus and an 
advocate? The writer of 
history can, at best, only 
give us his own personal in- 
terpretation of the limited 
amount of facts at his dis- 
posal, and in consequence, as among historians, John 
Count Keyserling has so Aubrey. Aubrey’s “Short 
justly observed, “all history Lytton Strachey. Lives ”’ is still one of the most 
is necessarily mythology.” readable of books—and also, 
The layman on his part can but follow the mythologist because of its unconventionality, one of the most 
whose temper is nearest akin to his own, and to valuable sidelights on seventeenth-century England. 
those who affect rival fashions concede the same The earnest seeker for truth may indeed agree with 
privileges which he claims for himself. Mr. Belloc, Anthony Wood, for whom Aubrey collected so much 
whose conception of our history may be epitomised in material, that the chronicler was ‘‘ a shiftless person, 
the slogan, ‘‘the Faith is Europe and Europe is the roving and magotie-headed, and sometimes little 
Faith,” has a large and influential following, and though better than crased. And being exceedingly credulous 
I do not count myself among them, I admit that his is he would stuff his many letters with folliries and mis- 
probably as good a plot for the story as any other. But informations.” But the “ folliries’’ are nothing if not 
I do resent the suggestion that it is “ true”’ and that amusing, and the best (or worst) of them have just 
therefore interpretations based on its denial are “‘ false.”’ been edited by Mr. John Collier under the title, “‘ The 


(6s.; Chatto & Windus). Of 
Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Froude and Creigh- 
ton he gives us unforgettable 
impressions, and by his 
presentation of the men in- 
itiates us into the meaning 
of their works. Were we 
ignorant of their master- 
pieces, we might almost 
deduce the myths from Mr. 
Strachey’s vivid portraiture 
of the mythologists. 

He deals too with many 
other amusing figures, includ- 
ing that scandal - monger 
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Scandal and 
Credulities of John 
Aubrey ”’ (8s. 6d. ; 
Peter Davies) —a 
book which is fairly 
certain of a wide 
sale, but which can 
be fully enjoyed 
only by those who 
have some know- 
ledge of the period 
~ with which it deals. 
To appreciate a 
practical joke, it is 
as well to know 
something of the perpetrator and his victim. 


Hilaire Belloc. 


A Life of Clive 


A very different type of history is that told by 
R. J. Minney in “ Clive ” (16s.; Jarrolds). This author 
is definitely of the modern school. Here is an exciting 
story, dramatically told and abounding in “ purple 
passages.’”’ The author knows India and has studied 
his subject ; he manages to communicate his enthu- 
siasm in spite of his style, and to animate his hero in 
spite of the detail he has lavished on the background. 
At present, so he tells me, he is at work on a series of 
short stories concerning the underworld of India to-day, 
and when that is finished he intends to write a successor 
to “ Clive in ‘‘ Warren Hastings.” 


Honesty at a Discount 

The affinity of history to fiction has been most 
amusingly demonstrated recently by a certain review 
in an influential newspaper. Mr. Barnaby Brook, who 
for years has collected anecdotes about the social and 
political life of the Victorian epoch with the avidity 
with which small boys collect cigarette cards, recently 
wrote “‘ Mock Turtle,’”’ which, he announced, were the 
imaginary memoirs of a Victorian gentleman. He was 
quite honest about it, making no claims for it to be 
other than it was. But his 
honesty in this case availed 
him nothing, for the re- 
viewer acidly remarked: 
“It would be easy to 
establish the identity of the 
highly connected politician 
whose diary supplies the 
substance of this book. In- 
deed one fails to see why it 
should be presented with so 
much mystery, under so 
obscure a title, and with an 
affectation of apprehension 
for its outspokenness. The 
title-page description of it 
as being ‘ between the novel 
and the conventional 
history ’’ has no point except 
to throw a suggestion of un- 
reliability upon statements 
which have every appearance 


of veracity.”” The “ highly Portrait by Hep>é. 


connected poli- 
tician’’ exists no- 
where but in Mr. 
Brook’s _imagina- 
tion, though the 
game of “ spotting 
the _ characters ”’ 
probably provided 
other readers than 
the reviewer with 
an incidental 
amusement. 


Photo: Reprograph 
Studios. 


Adrian 
Alington. 


Drawings from 
Life 

A great number of novels to-day are of course romans 
a clef, and now that so many authors are also reviewers 
of each other’s work, this game has become a sort of 
family pastime. Very seldom do echoes of it reach 
the outer world—though not so long ago there were 
rumours of an impending libel action over a certain 
popular novel, and the dovecotes of Bloomsbury were 
all a-flutter in consequence—but the case of ‘“ Gin 
and Bitters’’ has become public property. At the 
end of last year Mr. Somerset Maugham published 
a novel entitled ‘‘ Cakes and Ale,” and some people 
alleged to see in one of the characters a portrait of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. Maugham immediately denied 
it, and there the matter seemed to end. This spring 
however Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt has published in America 
“Gin and Bitters,” which Mr. Hugh Walpole described 
as ‘‘ very clearly a book with an intention,” and which 
he and other friends of Mr. Maugham persuaded Mrs. 
Mordaunt not to publish in England. I have not 
read the American edition, but I have been informed 
by a friend who has that it is bitter in tone, 
and that the authoress’s decision not to publish 
in this country is certainly commendable. One com- 
mentator has said that “‘ the fair reputation of English 
literature is soiled by incidents such as these,” but it 
seems to me less a question of the reputation of English 
literature than a revelation 
of the astounding egoism of 
authors. An author’s 
assumption that the foibles 
of his own little coterie must 
be of surpassing interest to 
the great reading public is 
surely unwarranted. Had 
not they been told, what 
percentage of readers of 
either “Cakes and Ale” or 
“Gin and Bitters’ would 
have suspected an ulterior 
motive? Surely in both 
cases it would have been 
better to have refrained from 
comment and left the family 
circle to its game. 


A Great Work 
Completed 

I confess that I am not 
even looking forward to the 


Kineton Parkes. 
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revelation promised in the case of the greatest roman 
a clef of our times—Proust’s ‘‘A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu.”’ For Proust was so great an artist that 
the identification of his characters can serve no purpose ; 
his creation will always dwarf the actualities. The 
last part of this stupendous novel has now been trans- 
lated by Mr. Stephen 


The character in question is shown in quite a sympathetic 
light, and I don’t think there is anything to which he 
would take exception. Whether he would mind being 
put into a story at all is another matter, but in any case 
he will never read it, and so I do not think any harm 
will have been done ’’—must refer to the hero. And if 

I am right in my 


Hudson, who _ has 
thereby most 
worthily completed 


the task which death 
would not allow 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff 
to finish. In ‘‘ Time 
Regained”’ (21s. ; 
Chatto & Windus) 
Proust brings us back 
into the present to 
behold the post-war 
disintegration and 
decadence of the 
Guermantes milieu 
and to have our im- 
pressions of the 
changing years 
focused and unified. 
It is I think a better 
book than “‘ Albertine 
Disparue”’ (‘‘ The 
Sweet Cheat Gone ’’), 
far better than the 
dull and overweighted 
Prisonniére ”’ 
(‘‘The Captive ”’), 
and comparable only 
with the earlier 
sections. 


A Novelist to 


Watch 
“The Career of 
Julian Stanley- 


Williams,” by Adrian 


guess, the highest 
compliment that I 
can pay the book is 
to say that Mr. Aling- 
ton is right in his— 
that there is nothing 
in it to which the 
character would take 
exception. 


The Sitwells 
Another book 
which everyone 
should buy is ‘ Far 
From My Home,” by 
Sacheverell Sitwell 
(7s. 6d.; Duck- 
worth). It is his first 
volume of fiction and 
it reveals him as 
immediately master 
of his medium. The 
stories are of simple 
people told with 
extreme simplicity of 
style. If Osbert Sit- 
well has made a 
reputation as a 
novelist by his 
sarcasm at the ex- 
pense of those near 
his home, his brother 
should make an even 
greater one by his 
sensitiveness and 
understanding of 


Alington (8s. 6d.; 
Chatto & Windus), 
is a novel which 
should establish the author’s reputation. It is his 
second book and, though I have not read the first, I am 
going to without delay. And I shall wait impatiently 
forhis third. It deserves I think the epithet “ brilliant.” 
In an age of hysterical subjectivity, he has told a story 
objectively ; without a trace of psychoanalytic jargon, 
he has presented a profound psychological study ; 
though licence is the order of the day, he has exercised 
a perfect restraint. And the whole is witty, ironical, 
sophisticated. 


The book traces the career of an actor whose mon-, 


strous egoism at last leads him to insanity. We laugh 
at him, despise him, hate him and finally pity him, 
but all the time we understand him. The portrait is 
amazing in its truth, and anyone acquainted with the 
stage could probably name a dozen Julian Stanley- 
Williamses with little hesitation. Indeed I feel that the 
author’s note—‘‘ There is only one portrait in this book. 


The Sitwells. 
Being the sixth Bookman Cartoon by Powys Evans. 


those far from it. 
Edith Sitwell mean- 
while is applying her 
poetic gifts temporarily to criticism, and has issued the 
second volume of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Poetry,” entitled 
“The Romantic Revival” (6s. ; Duckworth), to which 
she contributes a long essay as a preface to her selection 


of poems. 


Sentimentalising Shylock 


Ludwig Lewisohn, in ‘‘ The Last Days of Shylock” 
(7s. 6d.; Thornton Butterworth), has continued that 
process of sentimentalising Shakespeare's Jewish money- 
lender which the Victorian actor managers began on 
the stage and which, in our time, Mr. St. John Ervine 
continued in print in his play, ““ The Lady of Belmont.”’ 
The story is quite competently told and the historical 
setting good, but it is the kind of sequel-commentary 
which I find annoying. ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ”’ is 
after all a fairy story. What child would look kindly 
on a moral tale about the virtues of giants as a 
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J. Brezeanu as Shylock. 
ia,” by Marcu Beza (Dent). 


From “‘ Shakesp in R 


companion-piece to the thrills of “Jack the Giant 
Killer”’ ? 

Last, but by no means least, I must recommend 
H. M. Tomlinson’s book of essays, ‘‘ Out of Soundings ” 
(6s.; Heinemann). Some of them, especially ‘‘ Cote 
d’Or ”’ and “ A Lost Wood,” will already be familiar, and 
all of them are stamped with that belief in beauty, that 
courage in deriding the gods of ugliness who rule to-day, 
and that quiet, stoical assurance which one associates 
with the name of the author. He is indeed one of those 
“* poets of the proud old lineage Who swear that beauty 
lives though lilies die.” 


Writers in Retreat 


I saw Mr. Douglas Goldring the other day. He had 
just returned from his travels abroad, and was on his 
way to his retreat in the heart of the country, where he 
is now at work on his reminiscences. These will be 
published by Eyre & Spottiswoode under the title of 
“Odd Man Out.” 

Another author who is at the moment leading the 
life of a recluse is Vernon Knowles, whose new book, 
“ Pitiful Dust,’’ has provoked considerable disagree- 
ment among the critics. He has a cottage in the little 
village of Selborne, made famous by Gilbert White, 
and there he is writing a book, to be published in the 
early autumn by- John Lane. It is to be called ‘“‘ Eternity 
in an Hour,” and will consist of reminiscences of child- 
hood, told in the form of a novel. 

Miss Mary Butts, who has returned to England after 
a six years’ residence in Paris, has chosen the northern 


moors as a temporary home while she is writing 
her next book. This brilliant authoress, whose 
work is too little known in this country, told me 
that she has nearly completed a long short story 
—a study in the macabre—but the ending “ won’t 
quite come right.” 


Sculpture 


I drew attention in these notes last month to 
Mr. H. S. Ede’s book on Henri Gaudier-Brzeska, 
but the book was published too near the time of 
going to press for more than a passing reference. 
As it has been one of the most discussed and 
widely read books of the season, I have elsewhere 
in this issue given it a longer review and repro- 
duced some of the illustrations, kindly lent by 
Messrs. Heinemann. The book, aided by Messrs. 
Bumpus’s exhibition of Gaudier’s work, has already 
had the result of increasing the interest of many 
Londoners in the art of this brilliant young sculptor 
and of introducing it to a wider circle of admirers. 

I hear by the way that Mr. Kineton Parkes, 
whose “‘ Sculpture of To-day’”’ did so much to 
broaden our knowledge of the art abroad, has now 
prepared a two-volume pendant under the title, 
“The Art of Carved Sculpture.” It is to be 
issued in Messrs. Chapman & Hall’s series of art 
monographs and manuals (which is fast approach- 
ing sixty volumes). Mr. Parkes’s survey covers 
the fertile and important interval since the 
publication of his first work in the series ten 
years ago, and deals with the English and 
American schools, as well as with the glyptic and 
plastic schools of many Continental nations. The 
number of contemporary sculptors discussed is therefore 
considerable, and the illustrations promised are repre- 
sentative and numerous.” 


A Tribute to Sir Ronald Ross 

Mr. R. L. Mégroz tells me that he has finished his 
book on Sir Ronald Ross, and that it will be published 
in August by Allen & Unwin. It is called “‘ Ronald 
Ross: Discoverer and Creator,’”’ and besides telling his 
really dramatic life story as a scientific discoverer, deals 
in detail with his poetry, fiction and unpublished stories. 


Young Critics 

My plea last month for young critics has brought 
upon my head both the severe reprimand of the 
aged and the complaints of the young. The latter 
point out that they are never given the chance to 
do much serious criticism, because every key position 
is already occupied by their elders and betters, who 
show no signs of abdicating. The elders and 
betters confirm that impression. THE BOoOKMAN is 
therefore publishing six critical articles by writers 
all of whom are under thirty and most of whom 
are under twenty-five, examining the main tendencies 
in English literature to-day. They are confined to 
no particular school of thought, and they do not 
necessarily represent editorial opinion. But they will 
be definitely representative of the attitude of the younger 
generation. The first, by Mr. Christopher Saltmarshe, is 
an attack on “ The Latter-Day ‘ Decadents,’ ”’ and will 
appear next month. Ross WILLIAMson. 
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A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE BY CAR 
Places Where Some Famous English Writers Lived and Worked 


By HoLiuanp 


(Author of Unknown Hampshire,” Wessex,” 


OR those who value and have an interest in books, 
and in the famous writers who have enriched 
English literature, one can scarcely conceive a more 
delightful holiday than a visit to some of the places 
where these have dwelt and worked, and the districts 
which have been described by them in novels or verse. 
Happily such tours take us through some of the most 
beautiful scenery of rural England. 

London is an excellent centre from which to start 
such a tour, and it is chiefly for that reason we have 
adopted it as the place from which to commence the 
present pilgrimage ; which, however, possesses a great 
advantage in being a “ circular’”’ tour so that one can 
easily join from almost any large centre of population 
in England. 

Quite close to London indeed lies Stoke Poges, so 
intimately connected in the minds of most people with 
the poet Gray. Leaving London, one goes along the 
unromantic Uxbridge road, through Southall and 
Hillingdon to Uxbridge and thence past Delaford Park 
and Langley Park to Westmoor Green, where one can 
take a by-road on the right. One’s road after West- 
moor Green lies along pretty and comparatively un- 
frequented roads to Stoke Poges, the beautiful little 
church and churchyard of which inspired Thomas Gray, 
in the eighteenth century, to write his famous Elegy. 

The old yew still stands beside the porch as in Gray’s 
day, and rugged elms still cast long shadows over the 
neatly-kept graves, and ivy still clings to the tower. 
Gray’s tomb, which lies near the east corner of the 
church, is a plain brick vault marked by a stone slab. 
In the village is Gray’s old home, Stoke Court ; and 
standing in the park is Stoke House, associated with the 
descendants of the founder of Pennsylvania. 

From Stoke Poges it is only a few minutes run, by 
charming lanes through Fulmer, back to the Uxbridge 
road, from which one easily reaches Gerrard’s Cross 
and Chalfont St. Giles, one of the most charming old- 
world villages with a picturesque duck pond. 

It was to the little house at the southern end of the 
village, known as “ Milton’s Cottage,” and nowadays a 
museum of relics of the great poet, that Milton came 
in 1665, probably to escape from the Plague which was 
ravaging London. The picturesque red-brick cottage 
had been‘taken for the blind poet by Thomas Ellwood, 
the famous Quaker, who called it “a pretty box.” 
Milton lived here until March, 1666, with his third wife. 
The MS. of ‘“ Paradise Lost,’’ or its commencement, 
was brought with him to Chalfont St. Giles. Ellwood 
recounts he was entrusted with the work for criticism, 
and how on returning it to the poet he made the sugges- 
tion that it should be followed by another work, “ Para- 
dise Regained.”” Ellwood tells us that Milton made 
no reply, but “sat sometime in a muse, then brake 
off that discourse and fell on another subject.’”” How- 
ever we know that Ellwood’s suggestion was not wasted, 


Things Seen on the Shakespeare Country,” etc.) 


and it is possible that some part at least of ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained ” was dictated by the poet while living in 
the cottage. 

Oxford is our next objective. The most pleasant road 
by which to reach it is to go through Chalfont St. Giles 
to Amersham, then to High Wycombe, and thence to 
Great Marlow, and follow the river Thames on the left 
bank to Medmenham, Henley, Caversham, Maple- 
durham, Goring, Dorchester, Nuneham Courtney, pass- 
ing Nuneham Park, the present seat of the Harcourt 
family. At Littlemore one touches on the fringe of 
literature again at the church of St. Nicholas, built by 
Cardinal John Henry Newman before he seceded to the 
Roman Church, and where he was vicar for some years. 
Then one comes to a delightful part of the river near 
Iffley Lock, which is the first below Oxford, near which, 
at the Manor House, Dr. Johnson stayed on a visit to 
Dr. Nowell with Boswell in June, 1784. A mile or so 
and one is in Oxford. 

If one approaches Oxford from Port Meadow, only 
a few spires and towers can be seen rising above 
the confused mass of buildings and medley of roofs. 
But we who have come by road will first reach the 
neighbourhood of Folly Bridge, that slum area of the 
city, which does not suggest either beauty or antiquity. 
Folly Bridge carries the main road from Oxford to 
Hinksey, and may claim to be a centre of Oxford river 
life. Addison’s Walk, in Magdalen College Grounds, 
is one of the most beautiful as well as one of the most 
famous “ walks ”’ in England, and of course, on a literary 
pilgrimage one should spend an hour or so at the 
Bodleian Library, which stands in Broad Street. 
Though the library itself is only open to students, 
some of its unique treasures are exhibited in glass 
cases. 

There are literary associations with the town so 
numerous that it is impossible to dwell on them in 
a short article, so we leave Oxford and travel through 
beautiful country to Woodstock, Banbury, and from 


Milton’s Cottage at 
Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
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Trinity Church and River, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


Cropredy Bridge to Stratford-on-Avon and Shakespeare’s 
country. 

One has hardly crossed the borders of Warwickshire 
before one becomes aware that it is a country of beautiful 
scenery, quaint and picturesque villages, and ancient 
and historic towns such as Coventry, Warwick and 
Stratford-on-Avon itself. Stratford-on-Avon is indeed 
a “ sweetly placed and delectable town,” which is still 
fragrant with old-world charm and atmosphere, and 
many relics of things and houses that Shakespeare must 
have seen and known in his boyhood. Few English 
towns indeed have been more written about than the 
town which for twelve centuries or more has stood on 
the Warwickshire Avon—in the inscription round its 
ancient municipal seal it is spelt “ Stretford.” 

Everyone on arriving in Shakespeare’s town must 
surely first see the Birthplace, where indeed one seems 
at once to step, as it were, into the life of the poet ; 
for in the low-ceiled, ancient rooms are many authentic 
(and, alas, we fear unauthentic !) relics. The quaint 
building which stands in the main street, with its half- 
timbered front, was once a wool shop, then a butcher’s, 
and afterwards an inn known in 1603 as ‘“ The 
Maidenhead,” and later on as ‘“‘ The Swan and the 
Maidenhead.” 

One enters it by the principal living-room directly 
from the street. The most interesting room however, 
the principal bedroom, is upstairs. In this the poet’s 


_ therefore have seen and known the poet. 


father, mother and sister (Mrs. Hart) died. On the 
windows and the walls, and even ceiling, are numberless 
signatures of visitors both famous and obscure—among 
the former those of Sir Walter Scott, Carlyle and Izaak 
Walton. The house now serves the purpose of a 
museum, in which there are many interesting things, 
among them a desk which is said, by tradition, to have 
been that used by Shakespeare at the Grammar School ; 
his sword ; a number of portraits of varying dates and 
merit; and the sign of the famous Falcon Inn. 
The garden at the back of the birthplace in spring and 
summer is indeed a charming spot, planted with many, 
if not all, of the flowers, herbs and trees mentioned by 
Shakespeare in his plays and poems. 

In Chapel Street, on the site of New Place, one can 
still see the foundations of Shakespeare’s house. But 
naturally, after the birthplace, Trinity Church, set amid 
trees and surrounded by a peaceful ‘‘ God’s Acre,” and 
approached by a lime-tree avenue, is the most visited 
spot in the town itself. The Shakespeare monuments 
and memorials are chiefly in the chancel, on the north 
wall of which is a monument to the poet consisting of 
a bust, the work of Gerard Johnson (or possibly Jonsen), 
a Dutch stonemason, whose place of business was near 
the Globe Theatre, London, and who, it is thought, may 
Below this 
bust, and just within the communion rails, repose the 
bodies of the various members of the poet’s family, 
including that of Anne, his wife. Shakespeare’s resting- 
place is covered by a simple stone slab with the well- 
known inscription : 

_‘*Good frend, for Iesus’ sake forbeare 
To digg the dvst encloased heare ; 


Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And cvrst be he yt moves my bones.” 


The old parish register, in which are the records of 
the baptism and burial of the poet, is kept in the church. 
And the font is still preserved in which he was probably 
baptized. 

The literary pilgrim should also see Shakespeare’s 
Statue; the Library; the Washington Irving room 
in the Red Horse Hotel; the Shakespeare Hotel ; 
the White Swan Hotel; the picturesque old houses 
which surround the Rother Market ; and the Harvard 
House in the High Street. There is no more interesting 
or picturesque Elizabethan dwelling in the world’s great 
literary travel shrine than the last named, which still 
bears the initials of Alderman Thomas Rogers, the 
father of the fair Warwickshire lass who married John 
Harvard. 

Harvard lived within a very short distance of the 
Globe Theatre, London, and there seems little doubt 
that there as well as at Stratford he may have seen and 
known Shakespeare. The son of this John Harvard, 
who graduated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, went 
to New England and died there soon after. He be- 
queathed to a college which it was then proposed to 
erect, his library of over three hundred volumes (then 
a large collection for a private individual), and £779. 
This college, which was named after him, is now the 
famous Harvard University of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Thus Stratford is linked to America by the 
Harvard House. 

Outside the town at Shottery lies the world-famed 
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thatched cottage, the traditional home of Anne Hatha- 
way, creeper-clad and quaint, and surrounded by a 
garden filled with old-fashioned flowers. One reaches 
it along the picturesque Alcester road. 

Warwick is a pleasant run from Stratford, and is a 
charming old town in which happily survive many 
ancient and historic buildings. The Castle, dating from 
the times long before that of the “ Kingmaker,” is 
one of the most extensive, well-preserved and beautifully 
situated in central England. 

A mile or so along the Coventry road one comes to 
the famous Guy’s Cliff, which has a literary interest in 
that it was here, when a girl of seventeen in 1772, that 
Sarah Kemble, afterwards to become known as Mrs. 
Siddons, the actress, lived as companion. 

It is through delightful country that one reaches 
Leamington and Kenilworth. The first named is a 
picturesque, bustling town with delightful public gardens 
and a famous Spa, but too modern to need a pause for 
exploration, and nowadays of little literary interest 
since the pulling down of the Bedford Hotel, which was 
celebrated as the scene of one of the many remarkable 
exploits of Jack Mytton, and the disappearance of the 
Royal Hotel, which formerly stood in Clemens Street, 
at which Mr. Dombey and Mr. Bagstock were described 
by Charles Dickens as staying when they met Mrs. 
Skewton and her daughter in the Holly Walk, and 
where one episode of Thackeray’s tale of the ‘“ Fatal 
Boots ”’ is laid. 

Kenilworth stands midway between Leamington and 
Coventry, a wonderful pile of ruins, once the palace 
of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and in the Eliza- 
bethan age the scene of pageants and entertainments 
given in honour of Queen Elizabeth by her favourite, 
at which the famous Morris Dancers from Long Marston, 
and performances by the “ Players” from Coventry 
were probably witnessed by Shakespeare himself. 

It will be remembered that Sir Walter Scott describes 
Amy Robsart in “ Kenilworth ”’ as being there in 1575, 
but this is more than doubtful history. 

From Coventry 
one takes the 
Birmingham road to 
a point a few miles 
beyond Meriden, on 
the village green of 
which stands an 
obelisk said to 
mark the centre of 
England. Then our 
road lies south-west 
by cross-roads to 
Hampton -in - Arden, 
a large and pretty 
village situated on 
rising ground of the 
river Blythe, and 
crossed by an old 
pack-horse bridge 
probably dating 
from the fifteenth 


southward to Knowle and thence southward still to 
Dorridge. One then goes, by a network of cross-roads, 
to Nuthurst, through which there is a good run right 
down to beautiful Henley-in-Arden, anciently one of the 
towns situated in the great Forest of Arden, which 
Shakespeare loved, and still possessing a market dating 
from the fifteenth century. 

To the eastward of the town, and separated from it 
by the river Alne, stands Beaudesert ; at the top of the 
hill, where formerly stood the castle, is the ‘‘ Mound ” 
from which one of the finest views in Warwickshire is 
obtained. One goes eastward to Aston Cantelow 
through a delightful country-side, and thence — to 
Billesley and on to Temple Grafton, the “ Hungry 
Grafton ” of the rhyme, attributed, but with no founda- 
tion, to Shakespeare, in which he is described as having 
drunk at 


“Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford.” 


From Temple Grafton one’s way may well lead one 
to Bidford, one of the most picturesque and charming 
old-world villages in Warwickshire, standing where the 
ancient Icknield Street crosses the river Avon. Here, 
at the Falcon Inn, Shakespeare is said to have 


‘drunk not wisely but too deeply of Warwickshire 


ale. 

One takes the old Roman road as far as the point 
where it forks right to Honeybourne, leading to Bret- 
forton (past Honeybourne Station) and thence into 
Evesham, a town whose history, for a period of eight 
centuries, was practically that of its great Abbey, to 
which a constant train of pilgrims came until the 
dissolution of the religious houses by Henry VIII. 
All round Evesham are beauty spots and charming old- 
world villages worth visiting if one has the time. The 
several churches too in the town itself are worth seeing, 
and the exquisite chantry of St. Clement in the church 


century, from 
which one makes The Old Mill, TewKesbury, the scene of the burning 
one’s way and rioting in “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
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of St. Laurence should by no means be missed by those 
interested in architecture. 

The way from Evesham to Tewkesbury takes one 
southward to Hinton-on-the-Green, across the little 
river Isbourne to Aston-under-Hill, and then, bending 
south-westward, runs almost straight on through 
Aston Carrant into Tewkesbury. There are indeed 
very few country towns which can boast the beauty, 
literary, historic and architectural attractions of Tewkes- 
bury. Here we have an Abbey church, many fine old 
Elizabethan, Tudor and Jacobean houses, and delightful 
walks by the Severn and Avon, which rivers are spanned 
by notable bridges, dating in one instance from the 
reign of King John. Here it was to the grand “ Hop 
Pole” that Mr. Pickwick and his friends came. And 
Tewkesbury is of course the “‘ Norton Bury ”’ of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” the novel by Dinah Mulock 
Craik. Happily for the literary pilgrim, almost every- 
thing still survives in Tewkesbury as it was described 
in the “ Pickwick Papers” and in “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.”” In the wonderful Abbey church one finds 
the historic and ancient Abbey door which John Halifax 
as a child could never enter without a feeling of awe, 
and there are memories in this fine building, with its 
enormous circular columns and its high square tower, 
of Dinah Mulock sitting in the nave and listening to the 
choir. In one of the chapels is to be found the memorial 
to the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ Over 
the portrait relief are tiny figures of the Virgin and 
Child beneath a cross-canopied niche at the top of the 
tablet. This memorial was unveiled by another author, 
the late Sir Walter Besant, himself a lover of the ancient 
town and a frequent visitor. 

Facing the Abbey is the Bell Inn, a “ Magpie” 
hostelry—that is to say, black and white timber and 
plaster work. Architecturally interesting as the build- 
ing is, its chief charm for the literary pilgrim will be 
because it was the home of Abel Fletcher, the Quaker 
miller, and his son Phineas, who was the great friend 
of John. At the bottom of the narrow lane which runs 
at the side of the “ Bell” are to be found the flour 
mills (alas, rebuilt !) which were the scene of the riots 
and burning so vividly described in the novel. The 
house of Dr. Jessop, who plays a prominent part in the 
story, is found on the side of the street opposite the 
church, with the name “ Jessop House” above its 
entrance. Neither the house nor the inn have altered 
much inside or out since the time when Mrs. Craik 
described them in her novel. The famous Hop Pole 
Inn is to be found at the junction of Burton Street and 
Church Street, just where the High Street begins. 
Inside is a board commemorating the visit of Dickens 
and his friends, and bearing a passage from ‘‘ Pickwick ” 
relating to the inn as it appears in the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” 

Almost opposite the Post Office stands ancient 
Warwick House, for centuries a residence of the Earls of 
Warwick, and the residence of the ‘‘ Kingmaker ’’ when 
he ruled England. Here the Nevilles met after the 
Battle of Tewkesbury, which had ended so satisfactorily 
for the Yorkists under the command of Richard Neville, 
who is one of the chief characters in Lytton’s “ Last 
of the Barons,”’ and so disastrously for Margaret of 
Anjou and her son, whose body was laid in the church. 


In the same street, where it turns to the left to the river, 
stands the old Black Bear Inn, which can boast of 
witnessing many historical scenes, and was well known 
in the period described in “ Last of the Barons” ; 
to Charles Dickens; to the principal characters in 
“John Halifax, Gentleman”; to Sarah Siddons, the 
actress; and John Philip Kemble, the actor, and 
many other famous people of the past. 

From Tewkesbury one can easily work one’s way 
down the valley of the Severn, and then go through 
Stroud to Dursley, Wotton-under-Edge and thence 
to Bath, where came the wits and beaux, the actors 
and writers of the Georgian age who created a society, 
the charm and amenities of which have in some measure 
survived until the present day. It was here also, 
on the slopes of a hill crowned by some fine old houses 
of the late Georgian and early Victorian ages, that 
Fielding lived in a little cottage-like house, and is said 
to have written part of “ Pamela” and “ Joseph 
Andrews.” 

From Bath one can go through the Mendips to the 
Quantocks, with their associations, at Over Stowey, 
with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Southey and Wordsworth, 
and where Coleridge’s cottage is still preserved asa 
small literary museum, Thence across Exmoor and the 
stretch of country immortalised and described by R. D. 
Blackmore in “‘ Lorna Doone,” that grim classic of the 
Doone family for which Exmoor provides so appropriate 
a setting. 

After visiting Dunster and seeing its picturesque 
and ancient yarn market, we can, by way of Dulver- 
ton and South Molton, cross the northern portion of 
Dartmoor, and go on to Okehampton, Chagford and 
Princetown to Widecombe, famous for its Fair, and 
so charmingly described in Eden Phillpotts’s novel, 
““ Widecombe Fair,” and through the country of great 
tors and illimitable moorland in which many of the 
scenes of the Dartmoor novelist’s books are laid. Among 
others, “‘ Children of the Mist ” (the first of the Dart- 
moor epics), “‘ The Beacon,” ‘‘ The Secret Woman,” 
‘“Misers’ Money” and the last Dartmoor novel, 
“Children of Men.”” In most of which indeed one can 
find delightful pen-pictures of much of the scenery and 
many of the places one passes through. 

From Exeter one crosses very speedily by way of 
Honiton, Axminster and Chard over the Dorset border, 
which county has become known to all lovers of litera- 
ture as Wessex, the name given to it by the last of the 
great Victorian novelists, Thomas Hardy. 

Here indeed one is soon right in the midst of the 
district immortalised in the Wessex novels. By enter- 
ing the county by way of Beaminster (Emminster)*, 
which Hardy calls “ the hill-surrounded little town,” 
one comes at once in touch with the country described 
so vividly in ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.”’ 

From Beaminster one has a delightful stretch of 
country if one goes a little northward to Evershot 
(Evershead), also mentioned in “ Tess,’”’ in the short 
story, ‘‘The First Countess of Wessex,” and in 
“Wessex Tales.”” From Evershot to Minterne Magna 
(Great Hintock), described in “‘ The Woodlanders,”’ is a 
short distance, from which one’s road runs through 
Cerne Abbas (Abbot’s Cernel), with its ancient church, 


* The names given to places by Hardy are in parentheses. 
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fine tithe barn and gateway of the abbey founded in 
the latter half of the tenth century. This pretty little 
townlet figures not only in the latter part of “ Tess,”’ 
but in several other of the novels and tales, and is 
familiar to most lovers of Hardy’s works. 

The road from Cerne Abbas is a pleasant though a 
straight one, which leads one to Hardy’s home town, 
Dorchester (Casterbridge), which to-day is still old 
fashioned, and much as Hardy knew it even as a boy, 
and naturally it plays a very important part in the 
Wessex novels. It would indeed be very difficult to 
find any prominent building, street or feature of the 
town which does not figure in one or other of the novels 
under a thin disguise; and with it his life and one 
of the best of his novels, “‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge,”’ 
are chiefly concerned. 
Constant references 
are also made to it in 
“Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” “ Jude 
the Obscure,’’ ‘‘ The 
Return of the 
Native,’’ “Far 
From the Madding 
Crowd,” “‘ Desperate 
Remedies,” and 
both the ‘‘ Wessex 
Tales”’ and “ Life’s 
Little Ironies.” 

The Antelope 
Hotel figures in ‘“‘ The 
Mayor of Caster- 
bridge,” for it was 
there that Lucetta 
on her way to Wey- ° 
mouth (Budmouth 
Regis) was to have 
met Henchard. Just 
‘outside the town 
lie two bridges 
which Hardy describes in “The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge,’ and also in ‘‘ The Trumpet Major.’’ He says: 
“The two bridges stood near the lower part of Caster- 
bridge town, the first of weather-stained brick was 
immediately at the end of High Street, where a diverg- 
ing branch from that thoroughfare ran round to the low- 
lying Durnover lanes; so that the precincts of the 
bridge stood the merging-point of respectability and 
indigence. 

“ To this pair of bridges gravitated all the failures of 
the town. . . . There was a marked difference between 
the personages who haunted the one of brick and those 
who haunted the far one of stone. Those of lowest 
character preferred the former adjoining the town.” 
They did not mind the glares of passers-by. While 
those of the other bridge were of politer character. 

The stone bridge is Grey’s bridge over the Cerne. 

The Grammar School mentioned in ‘‘ Far From the 
Madding Crowd” stands on the right-hand side of 
South Street, which leads from the railway station to 
the centre of the town. 

The County Jail, mentioned in several novels, stands 
on high ground overlooking the Frome, and it was in 
the meadows below that the people used to assemble 


Holford Village in the QuantocKs, a region associated 
with Coleridge, Southey and Wordsworth. 


to watch the hangings, known as “ Hanging Fairs,” 
which took place on the level roof over the gateway. 
Near by is a small grey cottage in the meadows beside 
the jail. It was formerly the official residence of the 
Dorchester hangman, and is still standing. It is men- 
tioned in ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge ” and in the short 
story, ““ The Withered Arm,” in ‘“‘ Wessex Tales.”’ 

The “ King’s Arms,’’ Dorchester, which is still stand- 
ing in High Street East, is much as described by Hardy. 
And the window which projects over the main entrance 
is that of the room in which Mrs. Henchard found her 
husband being entertained when he had been elected 
Mayor of Casterbridge. 

““Mixen Lane,” actually Mill Lane, Dorchester, still 
exists, although it is no longer as Hardy described it 


as the Adullam of all the surrounding villages, and the 
hiding-place of those who were in distress, debt and 
trouble of all kinds. In South Street, too, also stand 
the Almshouses founded by Sir Gerard Napier in 1615,. 
having a picturesque frontage with an open gallery 
and a very peaceful air. They are known strangely 
enough by the name of “ Napier’s Mite.’””’ The White 
Hart Tavern, Dorchester, is that standing at the east 
end of the town close to the bridge, and it was here 
that Troy was described in “‘ Far From the Madding 
Crowd ”’ as lying in hiding planning his visit to Bathsheba 
Everdene. 

Dorchester too has another claim upon the interest of 
literary pilgrims by reason of the connection it has with 
William Barnes, the Dorset poet, philologist and anti- 
quarian whose statue, “an aged clergyman quaintly 
attired in caped cloak, knee-breeches and a leather 
satchel, with a stout stick in his hand,” stands opposite 
St. Peter’s Church. The inscription on the pedestal is 
taken from one of his poems, and runs: 


“Zoo now I hope this kindly feace 
Is gone to find a better pleace ; 
But still wi’ vo’k a-left behind 
He'll always be a-kept in mind.” 
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Thomas Hardy himself says of this poet: “ Surely 
much English literature will be forgotten when ‘ Woak 
Hill’ is still read for its intense pathos, ‘ Blackmore 
Maidens ’ for its blitheness and ‘ In the Spring’ for its 
arcadian ecstasy.” 

On the outskirts of Dorchester stands ‘‘ Max Gate,” 
the home of Thomas Hardy for forty years, and at Upper 
Bockhampton the old-world thatched cottage in which 
he was born. Close to the latter, on the edge of the 
heath on which he roamed as a boy, has been erected 
a few weeks ago the American memorial to him—a 
plain stone column of Cornish granite some ten feet high. 

From Dorchester the road runs through Affpuddle 
(East Egdon), Puddletown (Weatherbury), which figures 
in “Far From the Madding Crowd,” to Bere Regis 
(Kingsbere). Here one comes into the story of “ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,”’ for here stands the ancient church 
which contains the D’Urberville vault and window, 
under the latter of which Tess and her unfortunate 
brothers and sisters camped in the old four-post bedstead 
on their way to their new home. 

Then one goes southward across the wonderful 
stretch of bleak moorland to Woolbridge (Wellbridge), 
where stands, opposite the jade-coloured, placid Frome, 
the manor house in which Tess and Angel Clare passed 
their tragic honeymoon. 

Bournemouth is speedily reached along the road 
which runs northward of the Frome almost straight 
into Wareham (Anglebury), and thence skirting Poole 
Harbour passes through the ancient seaport of Poole 
and Parkstone to Bournemouth where, in lodgings, it 
will be remembered Tess murdered Alec D’Urberville. 

Bournemouth, though a fashionable watering-place, 
has many literary associations. To the town many 
writers, from the early days when Keble, Vicar of 
Hursley and the author of ‘‘ The Christian Year,”’ came 
to live there, have come for short or lengthened periods. 
Among the most famous was undoubtedly Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who lived for some three years at Bourne- 
mouth, part of the time in a small villa overlooking 
Alum Chine, situated at the southern end of the avenue 
bearing his name, and called “ Skerryvore”’ after the 
famous lighthouse which his father’s firm built. Here 
he wrote, while living, as he phrased it, “ like a weevil 
in a biscuit,’ his famous books, “‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” “ Kidnapped” and “ Underwoods,” and we 
believe that gruesome story, “‘ The Body Snatchers.” 


Jane Austen’s House 
at Chawton, Hants. 


He was a familiar figure in those days, in his Inverness 
cape and low-crowned felt hat. 

Among other writers who have made Bournemouth 
a place of residence was James Payn, the well-known 
novelist of the seventies and eighties, and George Mac- 
donald, the novelist and poet, while the town has 
figured in many novels, for example in books by R. D. 
Blackmore, Conan Doyle, John Oxenham and others. 

From Bournemouth one has as one’s objective that 
part of Hampshire which may be described as “‘ the Jane 
Austen Country,’’ because it was here that one of the 
greatest of English women novelists—and one of the 
earliest—spent her uneventful life. One’s road. lies 
through Christchurch, a vista of whose magnificent 
priory church, almost of the dimensions of a small 
cathedral, which contains a beautiful memorial to the 
poet Shelley, is obtained from several points along 
the road. It was in Christchurch too that some of the 
English scenes of the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s tine 
historical romance, ‘‘ The White Company,” are laid. 

The Forest is entered soon after Brockenhurst, and 
indeed one’s road to Lyndhurst runs for several miles 
almost straight onward and through it. 

From Lyndhurst, near which Miss Braddon, author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret’? and more than a score of 


_ popular novels in the late Victorian age, lived for some 


time at “ Annesley Bank,” a fine house with lovely 
surroundings, one goes to Totton and Ealing, Red- 
bridge, and Southampton, a great port even in the days 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who set sail for New England 
from it, are next passed. A straight run to Eastleigh, 
and then on to Winchester—once the capital of England 
—where Jane Austen died. 

It was to the cathedral city that she removed 
a year before her death in 1817. The house in which 
she died stands in College Street, at the corner of the 
entrance to Commoners, “ with a bow window over- 
looking Dr. Gabell’s garden.”” It is most easily reached 
from the Cathedral Close by passing through Kingsgate, 
dating from the thirteenth century, above which is 
St. Swithun’s Church. The last things she wrote referred 
to the bad weather that proverbially spoiled Winchester 
Races. The lines run as follows : 


““When Winchester Races first took their beginning 

*Tis said that the people forgot their old Saint, 
That they never applied for the leave of St. Swithun, 
And that William of Wykeham’s approval was faint.’”’ 


Her grave, in the Cathedral, is on the left-hand side 
near the main entrance, almost opposite that of William 
of Wykeham, the founder of Winchester College. 

One climbs up out of Winchester to take the road to 
Alresford and Chawton. At Alresford one pauses to 
take at least a glance at the little house, with its tall 
chimney marking it out, half-way down on the western 
side of Broad Street, in which Mary Russell Mitford was 
born on December 16th, 1787. The house cannot have 
altered much since the day when her father and she 
lived there. The authoress wrote thus of her native 
town: “ Alresford is, or will be, celebrated in history 
for two things; the first—to speak modestly—is my 
birth; the second is cricket.” Hampshire, as all 
cricket lovers know, is the home of the game, and 
Alresford played a prominent part in its early 
development. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST 
The Life and Work of Henri Gaudier-Brzeska 


“ HAVE done them, and that is sufficient ; if I keep 

them I should be tempted to do them again, 
and that would be worthless.”’ So little Henri, not yet 
ten, answered when his father reproved him for tearing 
up the drawings he had made. “ At nineteen one is 
scarcely more than a child, and the battle is hard. 
One’s line lacks snap and vigour, and one’s outlook is 
narrow; there is a want of coherence.’’ So, self- 
critical, Henri Gaudier wrote to Sophie Brzeska on the 
eve of their departure from France (because ‘“‘ the 
Latin race is rotten to the core’”’) for England, where 
for the next four years they were to live under the 
name of Gaudier-Brzeska, as brother and sister. ‘‘ Art 
does not lie in the dream, but in the marriage of the 
dream with the material. Work, always work. And 
in order to work well you need a big intelligence, and 
that is all I can tell you.” So Henri Gaudier-Brzeksa 
confessed in London, while, friendless and in poverty, 
he was devoting himself with a sort of fury to perfecting 
his art. 

There, in little, is the creed of the man whose story 
Mr. Ede has given us in ‘‘ Savage Messiah ’’ (10s. 6d. ; 
Heinemann)—a book which has been one of the most 
discussed of the spring season—and whose work many 
have studied for the first time at the special exhibition 
arranged by Messrs. Bumpus in the Old Court House 
of St. Marylebone. It is a creed which reveals the 
singleness of purpose which made him, in spite of his 


Sophie BrzeskKa. 


Henri Gaudier. 


early death in the War and in spite of his comparatively 
small output, so great a force in twentieth century 
sculpture. Although he was killed before his powers 
reached their maturity, he executed two of the finest 
modern sculptures in this country, “‘ The Dancer,” in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and “ La Chanteuse 
Triste’ at the Tate, and he exercised a profound 
influence on those who followed him. To understand 
Gaudier is to go far towards understanding those 
expressions of modernity which often only puzzle or 
annoy the uninitiated. Nor need we seek further than 
the sculptor’s own letters to find the clue. 

First and foremost we encounter his almost passionate 
scorn for any form of art which is derivative, his in- 
sistence that an artist must interpret his own age in 
his own way. Thus he writes in the spring of IgII: 
“In my opinion the St. John (Rodin’s ‘ John the 
Baptist ’) is more beautiful than the Venus of Milo, 
for I understand beauty differently from Phidias and 
his followers. He is a beggar who walks along, who 
speaks and gesticulates—he belongs to my own time, is 
in my epoch, he has a twentieth century workman's 
body just as I see it and know it; in a word, it’s a 
lovely statue. I like it better than the others, because 
I believe that Art should be seen in the present, looked 
for in the present, and not in the past. . . . It would be 
ridiculous for me to draw according to ideas which 
came from the minds of antiquity, and which were 
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brought into life by circumstances which are not in 
force to-day. That’s what I want to arrive at and 
hold until the end—that in art the sentimental subject 
has no place, and any imitation of a past time is an 
enormous fault. Flaxman added nothing to the human 
collection, for he imitated Phidias. Stevens nothing, 
for he imitated Michelangelo. If to-day we have only 
beggars, let us only sculpt beggars ; if subjects suitable 
for gigantic paintings no longer appear, don’t let us 
do gigantic paintings, for our successors should not be 
able to accuse us of having falsified our age. My belief 
in the eternity of life makes me count it a crime to lie 
in this way.” 

“ Beauty is character, truth, nothing else. . . . I long 
to make a statue of a single body, an absolute truthful 
copy—something so true that it will live when it is 
made, even as the model himself lives.” 

“To get back to the Greeks and the beauty of the 
Greeks. The ‘ Victory’ is beautiful, not because its 
silhouette is abominably weak and monotonous, but 
because the masses of which it is composed have suffi- 
cient truth in their disposition to give the sensation of 
many rhythms: life, movement, wind, water, which 
are pleasing to the eyes. Phidias’ statues are beautiful 
because the planes are well disposed, but the manner 
in which the work is done, the insipid draperies of the 
‘ Three Fates,’ with their mawkish lines, are absolutely 
beneath consideration.”’ 


“ The great thing is: 
That sculpture consists in placing planes according 
to a rhythm ; 
That painting consists in placing colours according 
to a rhythm ; 
That literature consists in placing stories according 
to a rhythm ; 


Mother and Child. 


Enid Bagnold. 


That music consists in placing sounds according to 
a rhythm ; 


and that movement outside any one of these is not 

permitted, that they are severely confined and limited, 
and that any incursion of one into the domain of 
another is a fault in taste and comprehension.” 

His theory is sufficiently clear ; but we are able 
also to study his practice. We get glimpses of 
Henri at work in the British Museum. “ There 
are always a dozen little ‘ kids ’ around me when 
I draw. They are, no doubt, astonished by my 
methods, because I write as much as I draw; 
for a long time I look at the thing I want to 
understand, and then draw by system. What 
intrigues them beyond anything is that instead of 
drawing the fellow straight off, as they are used 

- to seeing everyone else do, I draw square boxes, 
adjusting the sizes, one for each plane, and then, 
suddenly, by joining the boxes with a few little 
lines, they see the statue emerge.” 

And, writing to his little sister, Renée, he 
gives this advice: ‘‘ Draw, with big strokes, 
boldly. Don’t be frightened, make mistakes, as 
many as you like, but all the time draw very, 
very strongly.” 

Though he himself was primarily a sculptor, his 
technique in drawing was the most mature thing 
about him. No one who has visited the exhibi- 
tion and studied his animal drawings (done 
mostly at the Zoo) can doubt that. The sure- 
ness and beauty of his line can be compared, 
among the moderns, only with that of Picasso. 
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Even in the quick, rough sketches with which he 
illustrated his letter to Renée, the genius of it can 
be glimpsed. 

To those who are more interested in life than in 
art, the strange story of Gaudier’s life will appeal, 
even if they are out of sympathy with his artistic 
ideals. Many writers have attempted to draw a 
picture of an artist; none has completely succeeded, 
for the bohemianism which seems to be an essential 
factor of the “‘ artistic temperament ”’ savours slightly 
of the fantastic. Uneasily we feel that devotees of 
art, as portrayed in fiction, have too little contact 
with the world as we less imaginative people know 
it. And if Gaudier’s story had been told as a novel, 
instead of being soberly narrated with the help of 
his own letters, we 
might have been in- 
credulous. 

Artists, we know, are 
poor. Henri and Sophie 
were as poor as this: 
“While Henri was out, 
Miss Brzeska made a 
doll, took a_ shawl, 
which she wrapped 
round herself and ‘ her 
baby,’ and went to the 
street corner to beg. 
She collected sixpence 
in pennies, and with 
it she bought some 
bread, margarine and 
tea; because Henri 
was fond of cakes, she 
also bought one small 
cake. When Henri got 
home he found an 
excellent tea all ready 
for him, and he asked 
Sophie how she had 
done it; she told him, 
and to her surprise he 
was very angry, saying that she must never do such 
things again. Instead, they visited the various public- 
houses of the neighbourhood, and Henri did drawings 
of the customers at a penny each.” 

Arists, we know, are temperamental. Henri once 
modelled a magnificent head of Sophie. ‘‘ The portrait 
was a miracle and they kissed each other for» joy.” 
Then next day they quarrelled because she had given 
him two shillings for his fare and instead of bringing 
back one and ninepence, as he had promised, he 


Sketch in a Letter to Miss Brzeska. 


brought back nothing, having spent the change on 
sending photographs to friends in Germany. The 
result of the quarrel was that Gaudier, being unable 
to strike Sophie, vented his rage on her clay effigy and 
she, even more furious, at seeing what he had done, 
assisted him until between them they had reduced 
the beautiful work to a lump of clay. 

Artists, we know, affect strange dresses and are 
easily provoked. Henri, wearing a scarlet Russian 
tunic and a .heavy black cloak and sombrero, was 
once sauntering through Soho when a carter shouted 
some insult to him. Henri answered back. ‘ The 
carter got down from his cart and went for Gaudier, 
thinking him only a puny youngster, but Henri, 
throwing back his cloak, gave him such a blow that 
he fell unconscious in 
the street.” 

Artists, especially 
when they can fight 
like that, have a weak- 
ness for idealistic 
crusades and Gaudier, 
who in time of peace 
had refused to be con- 
scripted because it was 
against his principles, 
went to the War in 
the spirit of a knight- 
errant. And so the 
captain of his company 
could write of him: 
“Nous admirions tous 
Gaudier, non seulement 
pour sa bravoure, qui 
était légendiare, mais 
aussi et surtout pour 
sa vive intelligence et 
la haute idée qu’il avait 
de ses devoirs.... 
Je le tenais en par- 
ticuliére estime car a 
cette époque de guerre 
de tranchées j’étais certain que—grace 4 l’exemple 
qu'il donnerait 4 ses camarades—la ou était Gaudier 
les Boches ne passeraient pas.” 

It is seldom that an artist can have won such an 
epitaph from a man of action. But then Gaudier, 
whether he liked it or not, was of the Greeks. 


H. R. W. 


Sketches in a Letter to Renée. 
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THE ART OF MR. LYTTON STRACHEY 


Nothing, surely, has been more remarkable in the present 
generation of letters than the sudden rise to fame and 
the continued popularity of Mr. Lytton Strachey. Remark- 
able because his first book, “‘ Landmarks in French 
Literature,’’ published before the War in the Home 
University Library, though its brilliance and lucidity 
precisely foreshadowed the style and manner which was 
afterwards to make him famous, made no particular mark. 
An adequate and popular little textbook it was and is, 
and its judgment and readability will stand the test of 
time ; but its purpose was prescribed, and could scarcely 
afford its author any large prominence. Incidentally— 
this may be revealing a cherished secret of the collector 
of modern books—first editions of this work aay still 
occasionally be picked up very 
cheaply indeed in second-hand 
booksellers. 

In February, 1918, when it 
might have been supposed that 
the reading public had other 
affairs to occupy them, Mr. 
Strachey published a collection 
of four biographical studies 
under the title of ‘‘ Eminent 
Victorians.”” Time is slowly 
but inevitably swinging public 
opinion round to a revised and 
an enhanced appreciation of 
the Victorian age (which now 
possesses some of the charms 
of antiquity), but thirteen years 
ago there was a strong revulsion 
of feeling against it, at any rate 
on the part of the young; if 
not a revulsion, a definite lack 
of interest. By all reasonable 
standards, the chances would 
certainly have seemed to be 
strongly against the success of 
the book. But the reading 
public is seldom strictly suscep- 
tible to reason, and in a few 
months it was the talk of two 
continents. Its style was 
praised ; its brevity ; its scholar- 
ship; its wit and—its ‘‘ malev- 
olence.”’ Possibly what seemed 
its malevolence was one of the greatest causes of its popu- 
larity, though a reader of to-day, taking up ‘‘ Eminent 
Victorians "’ for the first time, may question whether this 
quality is as important as it first appeared. 

Viewed with complete detachment, with no preconceived 
notions of the four characters it portrays (Cardinal Manning, 
Florence Nightingale, Arnold of Rugby and General 
Gordon), the biographies may well appear to be models of 
accuracy and impartiality. Actually they are not so. 
Minor errors of fact have been brought to light since their 
publication (some of which have been stated in notable 
diatribes of prejudice), and no historian of Mr. Strachey’s 
incision and knowledge could be entirely impartial: but 
to a student of Victorianism, a young student particularly, 
the book can certainly appear no damaging indictment. 
Mr. Strachey had a taste for the Victorians, and it has 
proved an infectious one. Taste does not necessarily imply 
adoration, but interest. 

Interested Mr. Strachey certainly was, to the extent of 
at least one literary masterpiece: this of course was 
“ Queen Victoria,” first published in 1921. For this work 
a public was ready-made and expectant. Hitherto no one 
had dared to portray—at any length—a royal personage 
who had been known personally to many living people 
and remembered with veneration by hundreds of thou- 
sands, otherwise than with a flattery that had grown 
nauseating or a triviality which belongs peculiarly to the 


By Oliver Warner 


gossip-writer. Mr. Strachey’s book was a bombshell. It 
was scholarly, ironic, full, amusing, and valuable: valuable 
because it gave a focus to the Victorian era to those who 
had not known it. To the elderly it seemed at first shock- 
ing (though the shock has largely subsided) ; to the young 
it gave exactly the picture, or the reaction which they 
needed. It did more; it combined biography and history 
with point, swiftness, and with an absorbing readability. 

It is sometimes held against Mr. Strachey that in this 
book he set out to scoff and remained to praise. There is 
truth in this, until it is remembered that the age with 
which the book begins is one at which Mr. Strachey is in 
an enormous company of scoffers, for whom there is a 
great deal of justification; and that his attitude to his 
period and subject changed, 
purposefully, with the times. 
That his affection for the Queen 
herself deepened with knowledgé 
is only to say that it grew with 
the protraction of her life. 
“Queen Victoria’ is a k 
which is read increasingly, and 
one which, as a corrective and 
as an example of literary skill, 
has permanent value. 

Both against ‘‘ Eminent Vic- 
torians”’ and ‘‘ Queen Victoria ’”’ 
the charge of “‘ bad taste”’ has 
been brought. Yet no reason- 
able person can object to the 
sincere expression of truth as 
he sees it by an artist of Mr. 
Strachey’s calibre. The reader 
may not see truth as Mr. 
Strachey sees it, but it is just 
conceivable that the wrong 
focus may be his own, and that 
posterity will incline towards 
the view of the biographer. 
Naturally it is difficult for those 
nurtured in the Victorian age to 
regard Mr. Strachey’s two books 
with any high degree of im- 
partiality—the Georgian age 
will not appear so pleasant to a 
future historian as it will be to 
people of the present day in 
future reminiscence—but their active effect and power can 
hardly be over estimated. 

In 1922 Mr. Strachey published a collection of elegant 
fragments, ‘‘ Books and Characters, French and English,” 
much of which had previously appeared in monthly and 
other reviews. Such books are seldom of the first im- 
portance, though ‘‘ Books and Characters’’ was an 
excellent specimen of its kind. Some of the work it 
amr seemed to hark back to major and minor themes 

‘““ Landmarks in French Literature,’’ some showed Mr. 
alo s talent for the biographical cameo, and the 
whole book revealed a wide scholarship, a nice discrimina- 
tion, and a shrewd critical faculty. And then, but for 
further essays—one, for instance, on Pope, published at 
Cambridge as a brochure, and a series of essays on great 
historians published in the Nation, announced in book 
form, with other material, under the title ‘‘ Portraits in 
Miniature ’’—there came a significant silence of some six 
years. Mr. Strachey appeared to be gathering material 
for another considerable volume. Nor did the author 
diappoint his expectant public, for at last, in the autumn 
of 1928, appeared his startling ‘‘ tragic history,’’ “‘ Elizabeth 
and Essex.” 

It was startling in many ways. It subject lay right 
outside what had come to be accepted as Mr. Strachey’s 
main period ; it was far more dramatic than anything he 
had written hitherto; it had a bright colouring; and it 


Lytton Strachey. 
From a caricature by H. A. Perry. 
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essayed to portray the first of the two very great Queens 


_ by whom England has been ruled, thus at once challenging 


comparison with “‘ Queen Victoria.’”’ Few maintain it to 
be Mr. Strachey’s most successful book, though it is cer- 
tainly the swiftest in action and the most intense in 
emotion. Mr. Arnold Bennett pronounced it to be a little 
book on a great subject, but it is not quite that: it is 
rather a tour de force of considerable accomplishment. Mr. 
Strachey himself, in his second chapter, confessed his own 
puzzlement with his characters—a significant gesture, the 
candour of which many historians might emulate : 


“The age—it was that of Marlowe and Spenser, of the 
early Shakespeare and the Francis Bacon of the Essays— 
needs no description: everybody knows its outward appear- 
ances and the literary expressions of its heart. More valuable 
than descriptions, but what perhaps is unattainable, would 
be some means by which the modern mind might reach to 
an imaginative comprehension of tMose beings of three cen- 
turies ago. . . . But the path segms closed to us. . . . The 
more clearly we perceive it, the’ more remote that singular 
universe becomes.” 


That is true, as any reader with acquaintance of modern 
attempts at Elizabethan interpretation must admit: it is 
Mr. Strachey’s achievement in this book that, if he did 
not understand, he recreated. He gave his Tudor charac- 
ters a colourful and rounded life, even if this is an 
“impressionist ’’ variety of life. He felt with them and for 
them—above all, he enjoyed them, and his enjoyment and 
wistful reflection have proved infectious. 


Such is Mr. Strachey’s present accomplishment. It may 


not appear to-day to be a large output, but it has been a 
most significant one. The future is an exciting speculation, 
for there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Strachey’s 
career has run its span, or anywhere near it. It remains 
to seek a convincing reason for his success. 

Possibly a reviewer of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Essex” came 
near to the truth when he suggested that Mr. Strachey 
was in an authentic tradition—in that of Macaulay, whose 
popularity in his hey-day was a thing of wonder. Macaulay 
is not to-day accepted as a mirror of historical truth, but 
the vigour of his style and his immense influence on past 
and even present historians is plain. To-day, Mr. Strachey 
has as great an influence and, moreover, he shares with 
Macaulay a quality which is, surely, the true secret of 
their popularity—they are both graphic writers. They 
make dry bones live. History, to them, is primarily an 
affair not of measures but of men. They make the “ people 
of the lost years ’’ move and have their being in a world of 
colour and of action. They make them breathe. And the 
ability to recreate life, when all is said, is the peculiar 
quality of genius which gives any work of literature a 
chance of immortality. 

When such graphic gifts are combined with art, with a 
wide range of learning, and with a style which, though the 
schoolman may disparage it, is unflaggingly brilliant and 
persuasive, the result is inevitable. Mr. Strachey is read, 
and read eagerly, whether with agreement or disagreement. 
It is possible that his influence will last no longer than 
that of Macaulay, but if it lasts as long it will be an 
achievement worthy of an eminent Georgian. 


MRS. PEPYS AS 


HOUSEKEEPER 


Servant Problems of the Seventeenth Century 


The housewife who believes that never in the past has 
any woman had so much trouble with servants as is the 
case to-day, should read the famous Diary of Samuel 
Pepys, and discover the truth that it was as bad in the 
days of the Great Fire of London as it is to-day. There 
is hardly any domestic upheaval, however severe, which 
Mrs. Pepys did not suffer, but, unlike some of the wives of 
to-day, she knew how to do her own work and fill the 
breach. 

Mrs, Pepys was fifteen when she married Samuel, and 
at first they had no servant. Indeed they lived in one 
room, the young wife doing all the cooking, cleaning and 
washing. Their first maid, Jane, was a treasure. She 
stayed three years, and they parted from her with the 
greatest regret. Like so many good servants since that 
day, she was also a devoted daughter and went home 
to be with her mother. After a few years she came back, 
and was with the Pepyses until she married their boy Tom. 
From the time Jane left, and until she came back, the 
Diary records a long series of domestic worries. Only 
one maid, Sarah, seems to have stayed a whole year, and 
she left because the master took too much notice of her. 

Just before Jane left they had become prosperous 
enough to engage a second maid, Doll, too ugly for Samuel 
to like, he says. Then there were Nells, Hannahs, Besses, 
other Janes, Susans and Maries. As their household 
increased, so did their troubles. Indeed on September roth, 
1663, there is a heartfelt cry in the Diary: ‘‘ We have no 
luck in’maids now-a-days.’’ Three weeks before that date 
the Diary contains this entry: ‘‘ This evening the girle 
that was brought to me to-day for so good a one, being 
cleansed of lice this day by my wife and good new clothes 
put on her back, she ran away from Goody Taylour that 
was shewing her the way to the bakehouse, and we heard 
no more of her.’’ She was not the only one who ran away 
the day she arrived, and at least three left after four days. 
One of these girls was seen a few months later on the 
stage. 

There is a very modern touch about one entry: ‘“ This 
day our girle Mary did go away declaring that she 
must be where she might earn something one day, and 
spend it and play away the next. But a good, civil 


wench, and one neither wife nor I did ever give angry 
word to, but she hath this silly vanity that she must play.” 

So like the girls of the present day, with their passion 
for freedom. Mercer too, Mrs. Pepys’s own maid, went off 
to her mother without leave and refused to return, her 
mother backing her up, saying she was not a prentice girl, 
to ask leave every time she went abroad. ‘‘ My wife with 
good reason was angry, and when she came home, bid her 
be gone again. And so she went away.’’ Also the girl 
from Enfield. ‘“‘ Up, and presently am told that the 
girle that came yesterday hath packed up her things 
to be gone home again to Enfield, whence she came, 
which I was glad of, that we might be at first rid of 
her altogether rather than be liable to her going away 
hereafter. The reason was that London do not agree 
with her.” 

There were troubles also with young men. ‘“‘ My greatest 
trouble and my wife’s is our family, mighty out of order 
by this fellow Will’s corrupting the mayds by his idle 
talke and carriage, which we are going to remove by hasten- 
ing him out of the house.” And later: ‘‘ Up and angry 
with my mayds for letting in watermen, and I know not 
who, anybody that they are acquainted with, into my 
kitchen to talk and prate with them which I will not 
endure.”’ This last was in the days of Luce, who, as is not 
unknown among cooks, was not a sober wench. ‘ Vexed 
with our mayde Luce our cook-mayde, who is a good 
drudging servant in everything else and pleases us, 
but that she will be drunk, and hath been so last night 
and all this day, that she could not make clean the 
house.”’ 

Samuel was not a trustworthy husband, and Mrs. Pepys 
at least once, when engaging a new maid, took the precau- 
tion of extolling her good looks so highly that when she 
arrived Samuel was much disappointed in her appearance. 
But there was endless trouble with her own maids, 
especially with Deb, who was the cause of great bitterness 
between them. 

So Mrs. Pepys lived her troubled life, and died at the 
age of twenty-nine, not having known much domestic 
peace. . 

E. W. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


VI—MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO 
By Edgar Holt 


One of the oddest points in English appreciation of con- 
temporary European letters is the comparatively small 
honour paid to Miguel de Unamuno. It would be wrong 
to pretend that Unamuno is unknown in England, for 
anyone who is acquainted with Spanish literature is sure 
to have encountered his works, while the English trans- 
lations of ‘‘ The Tragic Sense of Life ’’ and “‘ The Life of 
Don Quixote and Sancho ”’ have introduced him to many 
who do not read Spanish. But 
it is still a fact, and a very 
regrettable one, that many 
people who are familiar with 
such names as Croce, Proust, 
Tchekov, Pirandello, Lenor- 
mand and Thomas Mann will 
look utterly blank at the men- 
tion of Unamuno and will 
wonder if the quaint combina- 
tion of vowels and consonants 
does not indicate that the 
speaker is pulling their leg. 
This is a strange attitude to- 
wards the greatest author in 
Spain, who is also one of the 
greatest writers in contem- 
porary Europe; and it is an 
attitude which every lover of 
Unamuno should strenuously 
endeavour to change. 

The claim that Unamuno is 
a writer whom no one can 
afford to ignore could be sub- 
stantiated in several ways; 
but perhaps the simplest way 
is to observe that his writings 
introduce the reader to an 
unique and immensely vital 
personality. One of the best 
of his short stories, which has 
been translated into German, 
French, Italian, Dutch and 
Russian, but not into English, 
bears the title of ‘‘ Nada 
menos gue todo un hombre” 
(Nothing Less Than a Whole Man). That is a perfect 
description of Unamuno himself, and of all that he writes ; 
for he is one of those men—Gordon Craig is another— 
who cannot write a page without throwing into it their 
whole self and individuality, so that reading becomes an 
exhilarating mental contact instead of an amiable fireside 
pastime. He is a challenger, a disturber of the peace, 
a Don Quixote of the modern world. To have encountered 
him once is to remember him always. 

It may be urged that these are vague statements, which 
do not really describe Unamuno or account for his great- 
ness; but perhaps, for all their vagueness, they at least 
show the kind of impression which Unamuno makes on the 
reader. In the sixty-six years of his life up till now 
Unamuno has won renown by novels, short stories, poetry, 
religious and political essays and works of philosophy ; he 
has taught in the University of Salamanca and has been 
exiled for his political opinions; and he has received a 
great welcome on his return to Spain after the fall of Primo 
de Rivera. The variety of his writings at once indicates 
the unusual character of the man, for it is rare to find a 
philosopher turning from the abstract and general to the 
concrete and particular, from the wide spaces of a 


philosophic system to the narrower boundaries of a novel 
or short story. That Unamuno has cheerfully made this 
transition shows that his philosophy is always guided by 
thoughts of the human and living, and is never an abstract 
collection of purely rational theories and arguments. 

For the English reader, the best approach to Unamuno 
is by way of his very remarkable “‘ Life of Don Quixote and 
Sancho ”’ ; and it is this book, even more than ‘‘ The Tragic 
Sense of Life,’’ which places 
the mark of greatness upon its 
author. It is impossible to 
classify this extraordinary 
work ; it has the fascination 
of fiction, for it is partly a 
retelling of Cervantes’ master- 
piece, and it has the import- 
ance of a philosophic or politi- 
cal essay, for the greater part 
of it consists of Unamuno’s 
exposition of what he takes to 
be the inner meaning of Don 
Quixote’s adventures. 
Although his comments are 
primarily directed towards the 
character and _ shortcomings 
of his own countrymen, there 
is a message for others, as well 
as Spaniards, in the practical 
philosophy of a book which 
might well have been called 
“The Importance of Being 
Quixotic.” It is easy enough 
to read Cervantes, to laugh, 
to admire and to pass on; but 
it remained for Unamuno to 
construct a system of conduct 
on the basis of these quaint 
adventures, and to show that 
Don Quixote, originally de- 
signed as a figure of fun, was 
the real possessor of the kind 
of bravery which is needed in 
the world to-day. In defence 
of his hero he writes : 


Miguel de Unamuno, 


“The purest, highest courage is that which confronts, not 
bodily injury, not loss of fortune, not smirch of honour, but 
ridicule—being taken for a madman or a fool.” 


And again : 


*« Only he that essays the absurd is fit to do the impossible. 
There is only one way to hit the nail on the head, and that 
is to miss it a hundred times. And above all, there is but 
one way really to triumph, and that is to face ridicule.”’ 


Such a philosophy, expounded with high seriousness and 
yet with admirable humour, makes “ The Life of Don 
Quixote and Sancho ”’ one of the most invigorating works 
that contemporary literature has produced. Its author’s 
tilts at accepted conventions and ‘ cowardly thinking ”’ 
have the gay nobility of his hero’s tilts at windmills, though 
no detailed knowledge of Cervantes’ work is needed for 
their enjoyment. 

The second book (though many might place it first) on 
which Unamuno’s reputation is likely to rest for all time is 
“The Tragic Sense of Life,’’ so admirably translated into 
English by Mr. J. E. Crawford Flitch. While his com- 
mentary on ‘“‘ Don Quixote ”’ is largely concerned with the 
outward conduct of life, this other work deals with the inner 
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and spiritual life, and particularly with the human attitude 
towards immortality. Unamuno’s novels show that he is 
keenly alive to the importance of human passions and 
emotions, and it is not surprising that his principal work of 
philosophy should stress the value of will-power and suggest 
its supremacy over reason. In the sixth chapter, which 
is called ‘‘ In the Depths of the Abyss,” he usefully sum- 
marises part of his argument : 


“We shall see, later on, when we come to deal with faith, 
that faith is in its essence simply a matter of will, not of 
reason, that to believe is to wish to believe, and to believe 
in God is, before all and above all, to wish that there may 
be a God. In the same way, to believe in the immortality of 
the soul is to wish that the soul may be immortal, but to 
wish it with such force that this volition shall trample reason 
under foot and pass beyond it.” 


It would be absurd to pretend that Unamuno should be 
given a premier place among the exponents of pure philo- 
sophy, for he does not possess the detached, analytical 
attitude which marks off the scientist and the pure philo- 
sopher from the rest of mankind. His philosophy is in 
no sense a disinterested pursuit of logical investigations ; 
it is concerned, as he says himself, with “‘ the man of 
flesh and bone; the man who is born, suffers and dies— 
above all, who dies; the man who eats and drinks and 
plays and sleeps and thinks and wills ; the man who is seen 
and heard; the brother, the real brother.’’ And for that 
reason it is a philosophy for the ordinary man, and not for 
the student of logic. While it bravely attacks the strong- 
holds of rational agnosticism, it is none the less a construct- 
ive essay ; and it leaves the reader with a firm conviction 
that pure reason is not the only means of approaching the 
problem of immortality, and that a man’s inner conscious- 
ness may give him a clearer conception of spiritual matters 
than all the logical arguments in the world. 

I am inclined to think that these two works form the 
central tower of Unamuno’s literary edifice. The rest of 
the edifice—the novels, the essays, the poems—is immensely 


interesting and fully deserving of study; but it is really 
subordinate to the central tower, which will remain when 
the rest of the building has crumbled away. It is unfor- 
tunate that the English reader who is unacquainted with 
Spanish has so little opportunity of judging Unamuno’s 
work as a novelist ; for although many second- and third- 
rate foreign novels are now being translated into English, 
most of the admirable fiction of Unamuno remains un- 
translated. There is, to be sure, a translation of “‘ Niebla ”’ 
(Mist), but although it is witty and clever and pleasantly 
different from the usual conventions of fiction it is not 
to be compared with some of his other novels. ‘“‘ Abel 
Sanchez,” for instance, is the magnificent story of a man’s 
hopeless struggle to escape from the bonds of hatred which 
possessed him in early manhood when the girl he loved was 
taken from him by his best friend; and “‘ La Tia Tula” 
(Aunt Tula) is the strange tale of a woman who devotes her 
whole life to the children of the man who married her 
sister, subconsciously motivated by the love which she 
herself felt for him before the marriage took place. In 
these novels, as in Unamuno’s short stories, the reader is 
at once struck by the inward nobility of the characters who 
are depicted. To this author life is not the mean and sordid 
business that so many other writers have found it. Even 
those characters, like Abel Sanchez, who are in the grip of 
ignoble passions, have something fine about them, some- 
thing to make one feel that human nature, for all its faults 
and follies, is well worth while. 

And that, in the end, is the real importance of Miguel de 
Unamuno. Whatever he is writing, whether philosophy 
or fiction, he is always a man with a passionate interest in 
human nature, and a passionate desire that men and 
women should realise the best that is in them. He does 
not write for the sake of writing, as so many novelists do. 
He writes because he has something to say, and in doing so 
he shows himself as a vivid commentator on human life 
and affairs and as the possessor of a unique and sympathetic 
personality. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


After writing the biography of Napoleon, Bismarck, 
Wilhelm II, Goethe, Jesus and Lincoln, Emil Ludwig 
can no longer withhold from the world the story of his 
own life. The Bismarck and Napoleon books contain 
680 pages each, Emil Ludwig’s first fifty years cover 860. 
It takes a fair amount of time to get through this volume, 
““Geschenke des Lebens” (‘‘ Presents of Life’’) (Ernst 
Rohwolt Verlag)—but it is almost worth it. There are 
not many autobiographies so full of real self-revelations 
as that of the most famous contemporary biographer. 
In this case the general human foible for peering into 
other people’s intimacies will be stronger still as the writer 
of these memoirs is an extremely popular author. He is 
one of those rare literary men whose success seems to have 
gone beyond the scope of mere artist’s fame into the realm 
of economic achievements. 
foreign languages have his works appeared. The full 
number of copies issued of Emil Ludwig’s works figures 
somewhere over two millions. 

Success arouses envy. There is no contemporary man 
of letters to whom more embittered objections are con- 
stantly’ (and often rightly) being raised than Herr Ludwig. 
And there is no living author who, in spite of such grievances, 
has achieved and deserves such a popularity. It is obvious 
that Emil Ludwig’s books meet a real want of the wide 
public. He is read not because it is fashionable to read 
Ludwig, but because those biographies satisfy a certain 
mental need he has become successful. He supplies 
the reading public with great heroes, admirable men 
and figures to be looked up to, personalities to be imi- 
tated and saints to be consoled by. The way in which 
he carries it out shows his highly sensitive instinct for the 
taste and capacity of his audience. 

Historians have rarely been able to discover gross 
mistakes in Ludwig’s books. All they objected to was 


In no less than twenty-five © 


Emil Ludwig Resumes 


the make-up—so to speak—the often too-imaginative 
explanation of those characters. Undoubtedly the author 
endeavours to draw great and extraordinary personalities, 
and tries to make his readers understand complex and 
contradictory figures. Yet the result is that his heroes 
mostly lose their heroism. He wishes to explain inex- 
plicable things, and makes therefore unusual personalities 
think in usual terms. According to Emil Ludwig one is 
almost tempted to say that in every one of us lies the 
potentiality of a great man; we only need to develop 
certain abilities and traits of our character. The irrational, 
extraordinary and inimitable mystery of the genius is— 
if at all—only quite insufficiently realised and described. 
The reader of those biographies rarely gains the impression 
this man is a marvel, something which lies beyond our 
conceptions, rules and categories. Emil Ludwig very 
conceitedly tells the story of an unemployed man who, 
through reading “‘ Lincoln,” had regained some courage, 
as ‘‘ Lincoln too had done very badly in his youth.” He 
is pleased that an American periodical wrote a business- 
man could learn a lot from Ludwig’s ‘‘ Napoleon,” and 
he does not fail to remark that it is this kind of encourage- 
ment he desires to spread. 

Sometimes these memoirs do not appear to have been 
written by one author only. Cleverness is followed by 
dullness, brilliancy by triviality—all based upon an annoy- 
ingly obtrusive self-conceit (or over compensated inferiority 
complex ?). With much advertising versatility he assures 
us that Goethe is the highest idol he worships. I wonder 
what Goethe would say. 

Nevertheless this voluminous autobiography should be 
read—or at least skimmed through—by all those who 
are interested in the psychology of success. 


SIEGFRIED KOSTERICH. 
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The Bookshelf 


A TARNISHED HERO OF LETTERS By 


The Tragedy of Bulwer-Lytton 


“* Bulwer: A Panorama: Edward and Rosina, 1803- 
1836.’ By Michael Sadleir. 16s. (Constable.) 


With a vast subject in the man’s private and public 
life, and with an exceptional knowledge of the literature 
and the social characteristics of the period, Mr. Michael 
Sadleir found it necessary to present his panorama in 
two instalments. When all is concluded, we shall doubtless 
be grateful that he has taken all the space he deemed 
requisite. But meanwhile only those fully acquainted 
with the tragedy of Bulwer-Lytton and reading this first 
volume with frequent reference to what is to happen to 
the brilliant, tawdry, indomitable creature, can rightly 
appreciate the first part of the story. 

That story has been told before by a grandson, with a 
keen sense of its painfulness, and with a knowledge not less 
than Mr. Sadleir’s of the man himself: it is Mr. Sadleir’s 
distinction that he treats Bulwer-Lytton as a man of his 
age, without so overlabouring that truth as to make him 
nothing else. Already it is plain that this is going to 
be the biography which, not belittling Bulwer-Lytton’s 
individuality, defines his relations to his period. It was 
a thing waiting to be done, both because Bulwer-Lytton 
was a public man and because as a writer he was of those 
who address an audience with a lively expectation of 
quick response; and it is not an easy thing to do, for 
Bulwer-Lytton was a good deal of a literary opportunist, 
with the courage to go contrary to the “ spirit of the age ”’ 
on occasion, but great reluctance to do so quietly. 

Bulwer-Lytton belonged, in the period covered by this 
first volume of Mr. Sadleir’s, to what is now ingeniously 
and very plausibly shown to be the spiritual twin of our 
own post-war age. But that is not all. He was, at any 
rate for a while, a belated and ultra-romantic Romantic, 
with the disadvantage of some of the grand fury having 
been lost and without the advantage of critical balance 
having been restored. He was one who looked before 
and after; and if for a moment I may play the essayist 
rather than the reviewer, I have often wondered whether 
he would rather have been understudy to Byron, whose 
ex-mistress very nearly seduced him, or anticipant of 
Curzon, in whom a rather similar nucleus of greatness was 
part lost, part made comic, by over-dressing. The gods, 
less careless of the human tragi-comedy than is sometimes 
suggested, arranged that Bulwer-Lytton should both be 
subjected to the blandishments of Lady Caroline Lamb 
in her recovery from the shock of Byron’s funeral and beget 
a son to be Viceroy in India. Bulwer-Lytton was the 
man who nearly embraced a woman embraced by Byron 
and the man whose son rode in a glittering howdah, under 
demi-regal umbrellas of state, on the back of an indubitably 
oriental elephant. 

Proxime accessit! Yet is it not on that note that any 
intelligent critic will end discourse of Bulwer-Lytton. 
Already, though the agony which the man so gallantly 
supported has scarcely begun, we have from Mr. Sadleir’s 
first instalment ample evidence that there were the ele- 
ments of greatness in Bulwer-Lytton, and it is certain 
that when the narrative is completed we shall come to 
the salute. Stilted, flashy, so often the caricature of him- 
self, he is already the man who will not accept defeat ; 
and for all his moments of vulgar self-assertion, of bravado, 
something heroic has begun to show. 

Doomed by ancestry and upbringing, one thinks as 
one reads Mr. Sadleir’s early chapters. His mother married 
his father without love, and grew to detest her husband ; 


T. Earle Welby 


that husband had counted on the wife’s wealth to come, 
and had hugely embarrassed himself financially in devel- 
oping the Bulwer estate; he died, disappointed in every- 
thing, when Bulwer-Lytton was four years old. The child, 
separated from his brother, was brought up by a mother 
kinder and more consistent than Byron’s but, despite 
her intelligence in some matters, almost as foolish in this. 
He was first guarded too much, then too little. When he 
decided to marry Rosina Wheeler, the child of a sottish 
father and a termagant mother, his mother once more 
managed to be right in the wrong way. 

As did the son; with the result that the impossible 
young couple set out on their life together under un- 
necessary handicap. Both the young husband and the 
wife were victims of nerves frayed easily ; neither could 
understand, for more than a day now and then, that a 
pair on a leaky boat had better co-operate in baling than 
squabble about the higher principles of navigation. Bul- 
wer-Lytton, without any natural instinct for command, 
became an incalculable bully, and Rosina became ever 
more irresponsible and ever more aware that the brandy 
bottle will bear tilting. The end came when Edward 
dragged Rosina across the Continent, back to England, 
arriving to tell the admirable Miss Greene—that utterly 
unselfish friend to both—that if he had not brought Rosina 
safe back he ‘‘ would have torne her heart out.’’ Melo- 
drama! with the usual Bulwer-Lytton comedy super- 
vening as Miss Greene records that during the crisis he 
had “ allowed his whiskers to grow to a most ridiculous 
length.” 

It is one of the great merits of Mr. Sadleir’s book that 
he neither misses the grotesque comedy presiding over 
Bulwer-Lytton’s career nor forgets that the substance 
of his subject is tragic. This, so far as it has got, is one 
of the most balanced as well as one of the most fully in- 
formed biographies we have had for a long while. 


AN UNFORTUNATE BIOGRAPHY 


“The Life of Field~-Marshal Sir John French—First 
Earl of Ypres.” 15s. (Cassell.) 


The writing of military biography demands an almost 
superhuman detachment. Warm friends or near relatives 
of soldiers so celebrated would be well persuaded to give 
to the world no more than their memories of their subjects, 
or, at most, frank studies rather than full “ lives.’’ Major 
the Hon. Gerald French, D.S.O., with the best will in the 
world has produced in ‘“‘ The Life of Field-Marshal Sir 
John French—-First Earl of Ypres’’ a volume which is 
useless as a contribution to history and which most un- 
fortunately defeats its purpose of justifying the leader 
of the First Expeditionary Force. The controversial ques- 
tions such as the shell shortage, the battle of Loos and 
the regime in Ireland are treated amateurishly ; there is 
a complete lack of reference to the major accepted authori- 
ties, and passing compliments paid in official letters or 
the press of the day are used to convince the reader either 
of the rightness of Lord Ypres’s actions or the maliciousness 
of his enemies. The book is not without interest, but the 
interest is incidental to its main effect upon the mind, 
and the final picture which is left with the reader belittles 
rather than exalts the subject of the work. 


Cc. B. 
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THE VELVET CHANCELLOR 


Prince von Bulow in Two Mirrors 


“* Memoirs of Prince von Biilow, 1897—-1903.”’ 25s. 
(Putnams.) 


‘* Prince Biilow and the Kaiser.” 


By Spectator.” 
12s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Between the years 1921 and 1926 Prince von Biilow 
dictated his memoirs. They make, in German, four 
volumes, the memories of youth coming last. This record 
of six years, now translated into English, is itself some 
300,000 words long. The completed translation will run 
doubtless to well over a million words. Bating for a 
moment the vexed questions of how far the record is a 
true one—it may possibly be honest without being true, 
as a regrettable clash with Lord Lonsdale has shown— 
it is but just to say that here is a most fascinating picture 
of the old diplomatic ant-heap that we call pre-war Europe 
as one man saw it. 

Biilow, with his rotundity, his dimpled handsome face, 
his suave manner, his cosmopolitan mind, his perfect 
manners, bis fondness for his poodle and his attachment 
to Italy—which came partly from his marriage and partly 
from his residence in Rome—was always during his life 
and his tenure of power forced into an inevitable contrast 
with Bismarck. The two men were in almost complete 
antithesis. As one commentator said of them twenty 
years ago, Bismarck was all iron hand, Bilow was all 
velvet glove. The occupants of the great office of Chan- 
cellor who intervened between their respective tenures 
were but transient and embarrassed phantoms. 

The reign of William II as history will see it will be 
the story of these two men, the Iron Chancellor and the 
Velvet Chancellor. 

Reading these memoirs, one realises how Browning 
would have relished the psychology of the autobiographer. 
Called from the German Embassy in Rome to become 
Foreign Minister—to endure what Bismarck had called 
“the front line filth of the Foreign Office ’’—and elevated 
among jealousies to the Chancellorship, Biilow saw with 
wise eyes the German contemporaries among whom he 
moved and the British statesmen with whom he and his 
royal master had traffic. Of them all he is frank, sparing 
neither praise nor blame. 

The Kaiser is seen in many moods: von Biilow cherished 
for him a feeling largely compounded of admiration : 

“There is no doubt at all that the Kaiser did possess 
physical courage. The fact that with only one useful arm 
he was used to getting on horseback, riding recklessly and 
even taking hedges and ditches, shows his fearlessness. When 
some years later, a growth showed itself in his throat that 
might have terrified any man who remembered that his 
father had died of cancer, William II never lost his nerve. 

After great mental disillusionments he had nervous break- 

downs, as he had when he saw himself confronted with some 

great political peril or believed something had happened to 
tear him from the paradise of his imagination. He was no 
fool, but he often lived in a fool’s paradise. I often feared 
for his mental balance, and one of the chief reasons, though 
not the most important of all, for my steady maintenance 


of a policy of peace for Germany was the conviction that, 
unlike his father and his grandfather, and still more unlike 


_ the great Frederick, William II was not mentally equipped . 


to stand the heavy test of the vf€issitudes and ordeals of a 

great war. I am convinced that the Kaiser realised this 

himself, and that was one of the reasons why he undoubtedly 

hoped that he would be spared the test of a great war.” 
The Kaiser’s aptitude for impromptu speech-making was 
a source of grave trouble to his ministers, and there is 
a somewhat pathetic picture of Biilow trying to have 
excised the “ mailed fist ’’ passage from the famous Kiel 
oration. He is throughout a little suspicious of phrase- 
making. This appears again when he recalls his meetings 
with the first Lord Goschen : 

‘‘Mr. Goschen in his shrewdness and plodding energy 
reminded me rather of a German Permanent Head of a Depart- 
ment. He had the same Christian names as his grandfather, 
the Leipzig bookseller and publisher to Goethe and Wieland, 
but had changed his too German-sounding name of Géschen 


By 
Collin Brooks 


to Goschen, and set out to be a full-blooded Britisher. He 
was credited with having, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
done more for the British Navy than any of his predecessors. 
. . . Goschen (who for his services to the Navy was made 
a Viscount) had a younger brother, Sir Edward Goschen, 
who before the War was British Ambassador in Berlin. 
Fifteen years’ later Bethmann Hollweg, abandoned by all 
the guardian angels, was to coin in conversation with Sir 
Edward Goschen the phrase about a scrap of paper which, 
like Ollivier’s phrase of forty-four years before, of the ce@ur 
léger, was to have all the effect of a lost battle. As a reward 
for the promptitude with which he recorded, in a sober and 
calmly expressed report, this shocking lapse on the part 
of the German Chancellor, and so pinned it down for all 
time—like a naturalist carefully preserving for the museum 
a rare butterfly which he has transfixed—Sir Edward Goschen 
was shortly afterwards raised to the dignity of a peer of 
England.” 


Billow was immensely impressed by Queen Victoria who, 
“despite her small stature had something really royal 
in her appearance and ways.’’ He had seldom seen, he 
records, ‘“‘so much naturalness, simplicity and dignity 
united in one personality.” 

Balfour commanded from Biilow the greatest of his 
English admirations. “‘ His philosophic speculations never 
dimmed the clarity of Balfour’s political outlook, his 
zsthetic tastes did not abate from his will power and 
energy.”’ His political judgment was calm, considered 
and sensible: he was his country’s cautious servant in 
peace, and resolute servant in war. 

King Edward inevitably occupies much of the 
memorialist’s attention : 


“Edward VII was a man of much natural intelligence, 
of very great tact, of very good manners. He was always 
master of himself. He snubbed nobody, but allowed himself 
to be exploited by nobody. He had learnt little from books 
but a great deal from life, which he knew from all sides, 
in all shades, in its heights and depths.” 


The King’s anti-German feelings were strengthened by 
his personal antipathy to the Kaiser, and was increased 
by his jealousy of the forward strides which the German 
Empire was making, but even so, thinks Biilow, Edward VII 
“did not aim at or even wish for an armed conflict, and 
saw in the so-called encirclement only the means of forcing 
some slackening of pace upon the German growth, and 
particularly of preventing the eventuality which he most 
feared, an agreement between Germany and France.” 

The Kaiser was impressed by the King. Although 
there were moments when he hated his ‘‘ wicked uncle,” 
there were occasions when he would have been only too 
glad of a heartfelt reconciliation. 

Behind this crowded foreground of personalities, of 
Biilow’s own rivals as well as of the Kaiser’s antagonists, 
is the steady movement of the new Empire towards the 
clash of 1914. The present volume ends, it is true, in 
1903, but already the drift is perceptible, and for once 
it is profitable to read history backwards, from one’s 
knowledge of what came to be. 

In dictating his lengthy memoirs, Prince von Biilow 
frankly anticipated being wearisome. (‘‘ The German can 
stomach an interminable meal of boredom.’’) His antici- 
pation was false. The book is far from boring. To any 
reader who brings to it some foreknowledge of certain of 
the German personalities who move through its pages— 
the tragic Philip Eulenburg for example—and an acquaint- 
ance with diplomatic history, the volume is vivid with 
interest from the opening to the close; and even to those 
to whom diplomatic history is a terra incognita, and by 
whom the German personalities are met for the first time, 
these memoirs must sparkle with an attractive glitter and 
glamour. It is the prologue to tragedy. If any would 
interpret between monarchial Germany and her doom, 
here are the puppets dallying. 

But—and here we return to the question of truth— 
can we trust the present master of the puppet show ? How 
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far in these memoirs did Prince von Biilow deceive himself, 
how-far did he attempt to deceive posterity ? We do not 
lack“material for judgment, for at the very moment that 
the book displays honest Biilow telling his story and 
revealing his excellences there comes into court a devil’s 
advocate in the form of the anonymous “ Spectator ’”’ 
with “ Prince Biilow and the Kaiser: With Letters From 
Their Correspondence.”’ ‘“‘ Spectator ’’ is under no illusion 
as to the veracity of the diplomat, from whom, he says, 
the student of history cannot expect the whole truth 
in anything written for publication. It was von Biilow’s 
task to keep England quiescent and free from alarm while 
Germany built a fleet, and to stimulate German activity 
by the encouragement of the encirclement legend. The 
fulfilment of this task implied a talent for lying and decep- 
tion. But ‘‘ Spectator”? has even more loathly charges. 


Biilow, he avers, wantonly betrayed Philip Eulenburg. 
Eulenburg was his friend—almost, to judge from Biilow’s 
letters, his “‘ soul mate ’’—and to Eulenburg the advance- 
ment of Biilow was due. But Biilow, the ingrate, threw 
his friend and benefactor to the wolves without scruple 
or regret. Faithless and inept—such is the Biilow of 
“‘ Spectator’s ’’ book, such indeed is the Biilow who emerges 
from the secret correspondence between the diplomat and 
his Imperial master. 

Some day some new Browning will make the Chancellor 
a “‘ person of importance’’ and pluck the heart from 
his mystery. One thing is certain, if the rest is lies, that 
whether true or false, whether a pinchbeck Machiavelli 
or a thwarted saviour of his society, Biilow was—and 
is—an entertaining man to study and to whom to 
listen. 


PHILANTHROPY AND BIG BUSINESS 


“ Moving Forward.” By Henry Ford. 8s. 6d. 


mann.) 
“ The Firm of Cadbury, 1831-1931.” 
10s. 6d. (Constable.) 


(Heine- 


By Iolo Williams. 


It was Henry Ford who told us with such transatlantic 
vigour that “‘ history is all bunk.’’ Mr. Ford might well 
have included economics in his indictment, for after all 
there is something concrete in a series of historical facts, 
without which the economist would have little basis for 
his all-too-nebulous theories. Economics without history 
has no roots, but Mr. Ford, like most self-made men, 
only trusts his own experience in making his own history, 
his own economic laws, but not his own book. My heart 
goes out to Mr. Samuel Crowther, who has the secondary 
small print of the junior collaborator on the title page 
of ‘“‘ Moving Forward.’”’ One imagines Mr. Ford serving 
his crude slices of dogma, like raw meat, for Mr. Crowther 
to transform into a strong yet palatable dish. It is sad 
to think that there would be no Mr. Crowthers in Mr. 
Ford’s ideal mechanised monopolis, where schools of 
technology will fulfil every educational need and the 
schoolboys’ principal books will be “the machines, appli- 
ances and tools that they see around them.” 

One of the principal points in Mr. Ford’s favour is 
that he knows what he wants; indeed no one could be 
more definite. The working man, he holds, must have 
high wages in order to become a factor in the market 
so that immense production may be balanced by pro- 
portionately large consumption. This is not philanthropy ; 
it is something akin to megalomania moving in a vicivus 
circle. At any rate it is candid and a welcome relief 
from the curious, and sometimes hypocritical, vagaries 
of the nineteenth century industrial philanthropists. There 
are still too many employers who have the idea that “‘ the 
substitute for money as the reward for work’ can be 
found “in the provision of toys and childish games mas- 
querading as incentives and usually designed to take the 
worker’s mind off the fact that he is getting less money 
for his work than he ought to be getting.” 

It is a tribute to the humanity of the firm of Cadbury 
that they have found time to consider the recreations of 
their employees and at the same time have consistently 
maintained a high rate of wages. We learn from Iolo 
Williams that in the middle of the last century George 
Cadbury bought a bicycle ‘“‘ bone-shaker”’ for the boys 
to learn to ride on during the dinner-hour. Those who 
succeeded in learning had the privilege of taking the bicycle 
home in turns! In those good old days when work was 
slack the boys would be sent off for the afternoon to play 
some game under the supervision of the foreman. For 


By Christopher Saltmarshe 


the uplift of the workpeople there was a brief religious 
service each day, while on the darker nights the women 
workers were escorted home by men carrying lanterns 
as a precaution against ‘‘ undesirable characters.’”’ Bene- 
volence of this kind is charming and commendable, but, 
as Mr. Ford very rightly points out, it is always liable 
to be used as a substitute for higher wages. 

One must not forget, moreover, that while slavery was 
abolished within the Empire in 1834, it was not until 
the beginning of this century that the disgraceful condi- 
tions of slave labour on the cocoa plantations of the West 
African islands received any attention whatever. It re- 
flects some credit on the firm of Cadbury that the circum- 
stances surrounding the libel action of 1909, brought against, 
but successfully defended by, the Standard, are reported 
so fully in this official history. 

Mr. Ford does not consider this question of cheap coloured 
labour, which looks like becoming one of the most serious 
economic problems of the near future, as Lancashire already 
knows. Worst of all, Mr. Ford completely disregards the 
question of personal liberty. Both the old benevolent 
Victorian industrialism and the new American mutual 
improvement movement have sought to place various 
restrictions on the personal freedom of employees. ‘‘ We 
have in our industries enforced the rule of absolute total 
abstinence, both in and out of the shops and offices,’”’ says 
Mr. Ford in his sermon on “ Prohibition or Poverty.” 
Thus we see the modern super-workman becoming more 
and more a slave to the restrictions of State and Employer. 
Are high wages worth a life of vetoes and taboos ? 


DIE WEISSE ROSE. By B. Traven. 


5 marks. 
Berlin.) 


(Universitas, 

It would be safe to conjecture that Herr Traven, the 
author of ‘‘ The White Rose,”’ is either a German-American 
or a German who has spent a long time in the United 
States ; for his novel of Mexico and San Francisco is com- 
pletely in the American manner, and is German in nothing 
but language. It is a competent and interesting study of 
the contrast between an American business man, whose 
affairs are complicated by a background of amorous rela- 
tionships, and the simple Mexican owner of ‘‘ The White 
Rose,’’ an estate which the business man wishes to acquire 
for petroleum developments. The story of American “ big 
business,” and of the wiles by which the estate is finally 
wrested from its owner, is by no means flattering to the 
United States; but Herr Traven has distinct narrative 
powers, which give colour and warmth to his picture of 
American life as seen by a foreign observer. 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION 


“ Half-Way : An Autobiography.’’ By Cecil Roberts. 

tos. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

If thirty-five is the half-way house of life, Mr. Cecil 
Roberts should have amply fulfilled the nine lives of the 
proverbial cat before he achieves man’s allotted span of 
threescore years and ten. Into the first half of his life 
has been compressed enough adventure for four or five 
lives of average courage; and he has poured out the 
mellow fruit of his experience into the pages of a single 
volume. There are few men, even in a generation that 
has emerged out of the greatest war in history, who have 
been in the thick of the battle at land and sea, have 
served as junior reporter and editor of perhaps the oldest 
English journal; have visited the greatest towns in 
Europe and America on questions of political moment ; 
have known and appreciated intimately the greatest and 
the smallest, even come through a psychical experience, 
and finally smashed into a pair of iron lodge gates at 
seventy miles an hour! Few would survive a quarter of it 
and perhaps even fewer would be able to embody the whole 
gigantic story in such rich cadences of beautiful English. 

Behind and beyond the story, one becomes increasingly 
conscious of a very wise and lovable person beneath the 
surface of so much daring, and one who has obviously made 
a big sacrifice to give himself and the world the story of 
a life worth while—a volunteer in the cause of “ living 
dangerously.”’ Of himself he can say : 

““T am audacious because I am nervous, fitfully egotistical 
because I am shy. No one embarrasses me as much as 
myself. If I collected enemies they could work like galley 
slaves, throwing missiles at such a mercurial object, yet it 
would be unnecessary, for although there are moments when 
one is of the greatest importance to oneself, there are long 
hours when a depression moving selfwards leaves the outlook 
cloudy and unsettled. It is then that I tap myself in the 
hope of being set fair,”’ 

And so we make contact with the soul of a man who threw 
over a job, with twenty pounds in the bank, because the 
job was safe—just safe and nothing more—and lived by 
his wits until those wits won for him fame throughout 
the English-speaking world. 


; By Ashley Sampson 


At the close of the War he found himself faced with 
civilian life of a compietely different kind from the one he 
had known before. He had gained a high place in the 
journalistic: world as a war correspondent, and could if he 
chose go on from triumph to triumph ; but he stopped and 
thought. Should he work for a degree at the University 
of Oxford ? It is interesting to speculate how differently 
events would have shaped themselves had he embarked 
upon this; but a conversation which he overheard among 
some undergraduates in an Oxford tea-shop made up his 
mind for him. 

“Between our ages was a World War. Between our 
minds, I discovered as I listened, was a whole lifetime. 
I had in that brief gulf between us toured the world, seen 
nations at the death grip, witnessed the crash of Empires, 
talked with statesmen, ridden in the triumphal train of 
a king, and known the agony in men’s eyes as life deserted 
them.” 

So we go out with him once more into a world of peace ; 
but for Mr. Roberts it has been only rather less exciting 
than that of war. We are taken through great cities of 
the Western half of the world on missions of the deepest 
interest—pausing here and there before some object of 
beauty, or to dwell upon some question of that moment ; 
and into the presence of the ruling minds of two continents, 
there to hear as much as it is good for us to know. Then 
we are out again on the open sea, chatting with the deck- 
hands or meeting the celebrities of the world, who like the 
author are making the best of their lives. 

Of some he gives us a memorable picture in a few strokes 
of the pen, as he sketches Mr. Beverley Nichols, Mr. John 
Masefield, Joseph Conrad and Mr. Edward O’Brien. 

If Mr. Cecil Roberts had achieved nothing else by his 
work, he would have put all lovers of fine prose under a 
deep debt of gratitude for large tracts of beautiful English 
in the empty spaces of modern biography; but he has 
done much more than this. He has given us the pilgrimage 
of a mind that staked everything on the belief that the 
heart of the world was worth knowing; and was not 
disappointed. 


LORD DUNSANY AND MR. JOSEPH JORKENS 


“The Travel Tales of Mr. Joseph Jorkens.”” By Lord 
Dunsany. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 

Fantasy, it may be said, is that which takes the two and 
two of our everyday knowledge and experience, and makes 
five of them. It is the splendid transmuting of the iron 
of fact into the gold of poetry. 

What is truth? There is one truth of life; another 
of art. The two do not clash; like the lion and the lamb 
in millennial pastures, they lie down together. Yet the 
truth of art is superior to the truth of life, since its world 
is the limitless one of the imagination. 

Can Lord Dunsany be losing ever so slightly his high 
faith ? In “ The Travel Tales of Mr. Joseph Jorkens ” he 
makes two concessions to the inferior truth of life, and is 
thereby guilty of two treacheries to his art. One is that 
he descends to the use of a Mr. Joseph Jorkens as his 
mouthpiece—thus avoiding personal responsibility for the 
adventures and marvels of which he tells; the other is 
his caution to the reader ‘“‘ never to believe a word he 
(Jorkens) said.” Time was when Lord Dunsany would 
have scorned such a device and such an apology as repre- 
hensible weakness. Can it be that the illusory years of 
time have, after all, some unfortunate effect in the remote 
world of fantasy ? 

The thirteen tales of his travels that Mr. Jorkens favours 
us with—related from his cosy fire-side chair in the Billiards 
Club, which exists in an unspecified street in London—are 
all of the true fantastic: logical and surprising. Granted 
the premises (very necessary this of course), the conclusions 
are always inevitable and credible. They are however 
not all of equal excellence. It would perhaps have been 


By Vernon Knowles 


be ter—more to the reader’s critical comfort—had Mr. 
Jorkens’s memory failed him here and there—notably in 
his recollections of ‘‘ Our Distant Cousins,” “‘ A Daughter 
of Rameses and ‘“‘ The Showman.” But the others are all 
good—finely contrived and entirely delightful. 

Sometimes the setting is Africa; those tracts of un- 
guessed country far beyond the knowledge of all but the 
most adventurous and hardiest of travellers. There Mr. 
Jorkens meets with the Abu Laheeb, the only animal that 
uses fire; there too he makes the acquaintance of the 
King of Sarahb—so called because he, alone of men, 
entered into a desert mirage, and was offered the crown 
of the nebulous country. But Mr. Jorkens does not con- 
fine himself to Africa. He travels to the far north of 
Russia, and there finds a diamond of gargantuan propor- 
tions, nothing less in size than a whole coal-seam crystallised 
by a stray meteorite; to Tibet, where an American 
millionaire, the victim of an obsession, achieves release at 
length by an incessant turning of a prayer-wheel, with 
appropriate prayer inserted. To make certain of his 
freedom, he returns to America promptly and builds a 
gigantic power-house of many dynamos to turn his prayer 
the more modernly and efficiently ; he journeys to Aden, 
where he meets and marries a mermaid of prosaic mind ; 
only to lose her at length—somewhat be it confessed to his 
relief. Magic and marvels indeed; the Dunsany touch— 
like Midas of old—everywhere evident. But I must confess 
that I sighed, ever and again, for a certain Something that 
I missed; a Something that was so abundant and so 
shining in the earlier books. 

Those illusory years, I am afraid ! 
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CRICKET 


“The Game of the Season.”” By Hugh de Sélincourt. 
5s. (Chapman & Hail.) 


It is strange that it should be so difficult to write well 
on a subject with which every Englishman is really familiar, 
but the fact remains that there are only two writers on 
cricket who succeed in making the game live again in the 
pages of a book. One of these is Mr. Neville Cardus and the 
other is Mr. Hugh de Sélincourt. Mr. de Sélincourt’s novel, 
“The Cricket Match,” is, as Sir James Barrie says, the 
best book on the subject ever written, and this new volume of 
cricket sketches, “‘ The Game 
of the Season,” is the next 


FOR ANGLERS 


The Lure of the Float.” By Arthur Sharp. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


“The Modern Practical Angler.” 
Wanless. 7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


3S. 6d. 


By Alexander 


Angling has always inspired good writing from the days 
of Isaak Walton to Earl Grey. The quiet, contemplative 
life of the fisherman somewhat naturally induces sweet 
thoughts. The unusual stock of patience which the angler 
displays while endeavouring to entice the wary fish 
may well extend to the study, when he seeks to find 

suitable phrases to entice 


best. For Mr. de Sélincourt 
has the good fortune to 
possess two qualifications 
for his task that are seldom 
found in the same man, the 
ability to play the game, 
and the ability to put into 
words its very subtle 
zsthetic appeal. 

I should imagine that to 
the foreigner who under- 
stands nothing of cricket no 
form of human activity 
appears more stupid. To 
the man who plays it no 
game is more filled with 
wild moments of excite- 
ment, so long as it is 
played as Mr. de Sélincourt 
plays it on the village green. 
There is not a word of 
exaggeration in his state- 
ment that victories by two, 
three or four runs are quite 
usual, and that a tie at 143 
runs each, the bails falling 
off the last wicket exactly as 
the clock strikes seven is 
quite within the bounds of 
probability. Better even 
than these electrifying 
games is the insight into 
character shown in these 
stories, of the troubles of 
the captain in raising his 


readers to listen to his 
argument. Certainly Mr. 
Arthur Sharp sweeps us 
into his net with no 
uncertain skill, and having 
got us there, charms us into 
quiet acquiescence with his 
thesis almost at once. 

There are passages of 
almost lyrical ecstasy, but 
in spite of them the author 
is not above giving practical 
details. Here for instance 
is his list of the kind of diet 
that chub, that “ fearfullest 
of fish,”’ eats : 

“Nothing perhaps beats 
a small cube of strong 
cheese,” but other delicacies 
which this fish appreciates 
include red worms, gentles, 
slugs, beetles, caterpillars, 
live bluebottles, small frogs, 
grasshoppers, ripe cherries, 
damsons, gooseberries, a live 
minnow and macaroni. 

His particular business is 
to tell us how to catch chub, 
bream, roach, described by 
him as the “‘ water-sheep,” 
tench, rudd and pike, and 
how to fish a pond, a canal 
and a river. Anglers must 
| surely profit from Mr. 
Sharp’s experience and 
wisdom. 


side, the tact necessary in 
dropping men of sensitive 
susceptibilities, and the 
state of nervous tension to 
which one is reduced when waiting to be called upon to 
pull a game out of the fire. 

Mr. de Sélincourt has been for several seasons captain 
of the Storrington eleven, and in no county is cricket 
played in a more sporting spirit or with more zest than in 
Sussex. The matches which he describes are real matches 
in which he has taken part, and he has even dedicated his 
six stories to six of the men associated with him in these 
matches. It is significant that these games are infinitely 
more thrilling than any county or Test Match, for fortunes 
change with every over. 

I know no better summary of what cricket does for a 
man than this: 

“The really good cricketer, on the ground during a game, 
was a unique type, hard to beat, a man at his top note, selfless, 
disciplined, alert; an active, potential artist. For a little 
while to be in the society of free, happy men, under the good 
spell discipline imposed from within, active and unconscious ; 
so different from the unintelligent will-less slaves, herding 
about like sheep under a discipline imposed from without, 
engendered by an incoherent mass, accumulating, of fear 
and prejudice.” 

It is pleasant to be reassured, as this book reassures us, 
that village cricketers are indeed the salt of the earth. 
S. P. B. Mats. 


From “‘ The Game of the Season,” by Hugh de Sélincourt (Chapman & Hall). 


Mr. Wanless indulges in 
no poetic flights. He is 
strictly practical. He takes 
his angling as seriously as a 
professional golfer takes his golf. He is also a man of vision, 
for he starts by prophesying that clear-water worm-fishing 
will have disappeared within the next ten years. The 
revolutionary change in angling methods has been brought 
about, he reminds us, by the thread-line, of which form 
of fishing Mr. Wanless is a whole-hearted advocate. 

Thread-line fishing,’ he says, is more delicate, more 
sporting and more delightful than any other method (dry- 
fly fishing perhaps excepted), and it has the advantage 
that from the very beginning the angler may expect sport.” 

In this very lucid exposition Mr. Wanless confines him- 
self to severely practical advice on clear-water worm- 
fishing, spinning for trout and fly-dressing. Perhaps the 
most important chapter is the account of Mr. Andrew 
Holmes’s dry flies. Mr. Holmes was a well-known Border 
angler under whose tuition, partly by correspondence, Mr. 
Wanless acquired uncommon knowledge. This correspon- 
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dence he now reprints. The book is well illustrated with 
colour and line drawings, and will undoubtedly find its way 
into the permanent libraries of all keen anglers, especially 
as Mr. Wanless promises that by following his method the 
ordinary angler may hope to become proficient enough to 
catch a moderate dish of trout in a couple of hours. What 
S. P. B. Mars. 


a prospect ! 
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WARSAW, 1920 


“‘ The Eighteenth Decisive Battle of the World: Warsaw, 
1920.” By Viscount d’Abernon. tos. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Lord d’Abernon’s arbitrary enumeration is somewhat 
in the nature of a challenge, for the title of his book im- 
plies that in the post-Creasy era three battles only—one 
of them being Warsaw, 1920—can pass the test laid down 
by Hallam that the determining factor and final criticism 
for a “‘ decisive’’ battle should be whether a contrary 
event would have essentially varied the drama of the 
world. Creasy wrote in 1851 and Lord d’Abernon con- 
siders that between that date and 1920 two battles, and 
two only, would be entitled to “rank on the required 
plane of importance.’ No one can cavil at his choice of 
the Marne. The other—Sedan—seems at first sight equally 
obvious, although a closer analysis would show that Sedan 
was but the aftermath of Mars-la-Tour, a battle of which 
Germain Bapst declared that it altered the conditions of 
human life on almost the whole surface of the globe— 
which seems good enough for the claim “ decisive.” Lord 
d’Abernon’s selection does not however go far enough. 
He says nothing of Vicksburg which, as Grant declared, 
sealed the fate of the Confederacy, and by so doing ensured 
that the United States should emerge as a World Power. 
He forgets also that Sadowa won for Prussia the hegemony 
of Germany and swept away @ tout jamais the last crumbling 
traditions of the Empire. And would not the whole 
history of the world have been altered had the Japanese 
navy experienced the awful defeat suffered by the Russians 
at Tsushima ? The fact is that the selection of “‘ decisive ”’ 
battles will, as Lord d’Abernon remarks—and as Creasy 
pointed out before him—necessarily remain a legitimate 
subject of discussion and controversy. Nevertheless it is 
not unfair to point out that Lord d’Abernon’s claim for his 
Number Eighteen is somewhat weakened by his inability 
to recognise more than a brace of decisive battles in the 
three score years and ten which followed Creasy’s book. 

The Battle of Warsaw in 1920 was one in which the 
Poles, who had been consistently driven back and out- 
manceuvred by the Russians—the Polish forces had been 
driven back for six continuous weeks at the average of 
ten miles a day, and their commanders had lost confidence 
in any possibility of recovery—achieved a brilliant victory 
by means of a thrust made by the Polish right wing against 
the Russian rear. Lord d’Abernon was happily placed 
to be able to get his information at first hand. In June, 
1920, he had been appointed Ambassador in Berlin, and 
a month later he was sent as a member of an Anglo-French 
Mission composed of diplomatic and military elements 
to Warsaw, the object of the mission being not only to 
advise on questions of negotiation but to assist the Polish 
Government in defending their country from the menace 
of attack. Lord d’Abernon’s portion of the book is in the 
form of a diary, recording his impressions from day to day 
and interspersed with a commentary from time to time. 

The concluding section of the volume is of exceptional 
interest, for in it are given narratives by the Polish general 
Pilsudski and by his opponent Toukhatchevsky, these 
being followed up by a judicial summary made by Lord 
d’Abernon himself. The latter is somewhat surprised 
that both the opposing generals ‘‘ deny, and even resent, 
any analogy between the Battle of the Marne and the Battle 
of Warsaw,”’ but here we must say that the soldiers appear 
to bein the right. As Lord Bryce once remarked, ‘‘ History 
never repeats itself,’’ and although at first sight there may 
seem to be a specious resemblance between the two battles, 
in reality the similarity does not go very deep, and the 
arguments used by Lord d’Abernon to upset professional 
opinion do not strike us as particularly cogent or sound. 
This however is purely a matter of opinion. Lord d’Aber- 
non, by the issue of this volume, has placed military and 
other readers in his debt. There are three excellent maps. 
On p. 168 in General Toukhatchevsky’s narrative, ‘‘ Eastern 
Europe ” seems a slip worth correcting in the next edition. 


F,. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


The Best Holiday Companions 


Harrap’s 
Kitbag Travel Books 


General Editor: DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


The aim of this series is to provide ‘‘ guide-buoks 
with a difference.’”’ Each volume is by an author 
who not only knows intimately the particular 
country or city dealt with, but is also a writer of 
established literary reputation. John o’ London’s 
Weekly says of these books: ‘‘ They are better 
company than any guide-book, and in some ways 
tell much more. They are written with enthusiasm 
and a sense of style.” 


Each volume pocket size, about 300 pages, with 
frontispiece in colour, 32 half-tone illustrations, 


maps and index. 7/6 net 
NORMANDY Sisley Huddleston 
SWITZERLAND Arnold Lunn 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA Douglas Goldring 
THE ITALIAN RIVIERA Bohun Lynch 


HOLLAND Marjorie Bowen 
IRELAND (Second Impression) Stephen Gwynn 
BURGUNDY Stephen Gwynn 
SPAIN Prof. E. Allison Peers 


THE ENGLISH LAKES 
LONDON TOWN 


W. T. Palmer 
Sidney Dark 


Language Obstacles Overcome | 
by 


Harrap’s 
Bilingual Series | 


Pocket size, cloth boards, 1/6 net each 


FRENCH FOR THE TRAVELLER 
ITALIAN FOR THE TRAVELLER 
SPANISH FOR THE TRAVELLER 
GERMAN FOR THE TRAVELLER 
DANISH FOR THE TRAVELLER 
DUTCH FOR THE TRAVELLER 


Prospectuses of above series from 39, Parker Street, 
London, W.C.2 


The 
Pastor of Poggsee 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, Author of Otto 
Babendiek, etc. Translated by K. G. Potts 


“‘ Has all its author’s virtues and practically none 
of his vices. The magnificent character of the 
pastor lifts the book by sheer vitality and humanity 
out of the [Holstein] village into the great world. 
The pastor, his wife and their four children deserve 
to stand by any family in fiction for their life- 
likeness and their endless capacity to interest, 
entertain and touch the heart of the reader.” 


—Everyman 


Murder 
at Wrides Park 


By J. S. FLETCHER 


“(This is] No. 1 in the Case-book of Ronald Cam- 
berwell; and that pleasant young man is certainl 
well started by Mr. Fletcher in a story that displays 
all his practised art in the weaving of plot. . . 
But whom is the reader to suspect? There is 
considerable range of choice; and there is an 
originality about the manner in which the culprit 
is finally disposed of that should command admira- 
tion.” —E. C. BENTLEY (Daily Telegraph) 


Recommended by the Crime Book Society. 


HARRAP 
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IN THE EAST 


The Spring Journey.” 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


By Alan Pryce-Jones. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Alan Pryce Jones travels as an outsider ; he observes, 
he notes down, he is almost too inevitably himself. He 
seems to say, “‘ I am I and I shall continue to be exactly 
the same wherever I am.”” He has no preconceived ideas 
about the places he visits, about Cairo, or Palmyra or 
Jerusalem. That is perhaps why they remind him of 
familiar things, why the wind in the palm trees of Egypt 
brings back memories of an Oxfordshire wood in a storm, 
why Karnak conjures up thoughts of a garden at Eton. 
““T seemed to be too stupid to catch the key of these 
queer dusty people in their hot groves and ploughed land,” 
he writes about the Egyptians. ‘‘I could only look at 
them by themselves as objects waiting for my camera. 
It needed a slice of Europe to bring them to life, so I 
learned slowly to confront anything purely Egyptian with 
something purely European, not I hope offensively, but 
so as to make a genuine contact between what I saw and 
myself.” In his travels through Syria and Palestine, in 
Cyprus and at Athens, it is this constant comparison 
between the familiar and the strange that interests Mr. 
Pryce Jones. 

The “ cruise ’’ menace from which all travellers nowadays, 
no matter how far afield they go, are doomed to suffer, at 
first infected Mr. Pryce Jones with that form of snobbish- 
ness which compelled him to see places no one else had 
ever seen, to set foot in valleys that no one else had dis- 
covered. It is impossible not to sympathise with him 
when disturbed at each halt by the arrival of hordes of 
enthusiastic and noisy tourists; easy to agree with him 
that nothing is more degraded than “ these bust-ridden 
matrons and microscopic stockbrokers who follow a spoon 
round the world, terrified of being naughty, content to 
reach out for hygienic food with one hand and hygienic 
local colour with the other.’”’ It is equally impossible not 
to feel that he and travellers such as he are wrong in 
wanting to neglect the seven wonders of the world merely 
because a certain section of the population are organised 
to look at them. Mr. Pryce Jones’s own snobbery, it must 
be confessed, is short-lived. By casting his eyes on the 
pyramids, Baal-beck, Palmyra, Jerusalem and the Acro- 
polis he is also able to prove that neither the rapture of 
Mrs. Schlumberger nor the confidences of Mr. Pringle can 
warp his vision. That is in itself a traveller’s triumph. 

Mr. Pryce Jones is a leisurely writer. His thoughts 
flow from architecture to the Great War, from Christianity 
to the foibles of the maiden lady from Scarborough. His 
writing is sometimes self-conscious ; seldom dull. 

SonrA HAMBOURG. 


From“ Red Dust,” by Donald Black (Jonathan Cafe). 


PROSE AND POETRY 


“The Nature of English Poetry.”” By L. S. Harris. 
With a Preface by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 55s. 
(Dent.) 


“ Foundations of English Prose.” By A. C. Ward. 
5s. (Bell.) 


Both Mr. Harris and Mr. Ward are out to instruct. Mr. 
Harris addresses his remarks chiefly to those school 
children who are about to embark on the stormy seas of 
the Higher Certificate Examinations. Mr. Ward seeks, on 
the other hand, to convert to good reading those who 
have left the class-room, ill-taught and consequently bored 
with learning, and who have carried their distaste for books 
into their after-life. 

Had Mr. Ward’s semi-literate public had Mr. Harris to 
teach them about English prose during their school days, 
they might not have been so suspicious of the “ classics.’’ 
For Mr. Harris’s ‘‘ elementary survey "’ of English poetry 
shows him to have the qualities of the perfect teacher. 
He is didactic without duliness; he illustrates each state- 
ment, defines each unusual term. He satisfies curiosity 
by crossing every ‘‘t’’ and dotting every “‘i’’; he stimu- 
lates it by occasionally committing himself to what he 
frankly confesses to be personal opinion and by using 
quotations which rouse the desire to read more. His 
chapter on poetic diction, ‘‘ There is nothing that is not 
a fit subject for poetry,’ and his examination of free 
verse, should make for a more liberal and understanding 
attitude towards new forms in the class-room. Mr. Harris’s 
advice to those writing about poetry in examinations is 
“Be clear’? and ‘ Be honest.’’ He also insists that 
literary criticism has nothing to do with literary history 
and that the two should be kept apart. There has always 
been a tendency for ‘‘examinees’’ to write what they 
imagine the examiner wants them to know. By pointing 
out that what examiners want to know is what each candi- 
date likes and why, not what each candidate has been 
taught to like for the specific purpose of the examination, 
Mr. Harris helps to put examinations in their proper place 
and to establish a standard of criticism for those who have 
to pass them. 

Mr. Ward’s book starts with an apology for reading. He 
is distressed at the sight of those thousands of people to 
whom reading brings no pleasure, for whom living has 
become a routine and whose only opportunity for extend- 
ing and supplementing experience is contact with good 
books. How to make reading pleasurable to these thou- 
sands is the problem which Mr. Ward sets himself to solve. 
He is not concerned with controversy Or 
novelty; his aim is to provide an interesting 
guide, an introduction not to the study but 
to the reading of English prose. He analyses 
the various forms of prose; he gives a com- 
prehensive list of books to read at the end of 
his study ; he quotes copiously. That “‘ Founda- 
tions of English Prose’”’ will stimulate those 
who fight shy of the “ classics ’’ to read them, 
as is predicted on the wrapper, is doubtful. 
Mr. Ward is an efficient, but not an inspiring 
mentor. Those who have left school well 
taught and who spend their leisure at evening 
classes will find his book valuable. It may not 
cause those who dislike reading to read, but it 
should help those who want to read and do 
not know where to begin. 

SONIA HAMBOURG. 
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TWICE TEN 


** Twice Ten” Stories and Verses. By Marion St. John 
Webb. With a short Memoir by Almey St. John Adcock. 
With portrait, and with illustrations by Frank Rogers. 
5s. met. (University of London Press.) 


“Once upon a time in a suburb of London known as 
West Hampstead a little girl was born. Her name was 
Marion St. John Adcock.’’ Thus, in appropriate fairy-tale 
style, Almey St. John Adcock begins the lovable Memoir 
which prefaces her sister’s last book. 

It is a pretty story, this tiny biography of one whose 
full, happy life was all too short ; it has something of the 
charm of a personal meeting with the vivid writer of 
‘‘ The Littlest One,” the creator of Mr. Papingay and his 
cheery circle, and many another. It is beautifully told 
and “ just right.” 

The title, ‘‘ Twice Ten,’’ indicates the number of poems 
and stories for children in the volume, ten of each. And 
the first poem may almost be taken as the text of the 
author’s own life. The second verse runs : 

“It doesn’t matter who you are, 
Or if you’re poor or rich ; 
You may be old, you may be young— 
It doesn’t matter which ; 
Believe in magic ANYWHERE— 
You'll find it here—you’ll find it there, 
And if you don’t—it’s only round the corner.” 


Marion St. John Webb certainly found magic everywhere, 
and in both stories and poems we realise also that quality 
which is possessed by only a select few among writers for 
children. It isa quality difficult to describe, it is so delicate 
a thing, but it belongs to those who have, subconsciously, 
carried their childhood on with them. This does not mean 
that they are childish, or undeveloped ; on the contrary, it 
means that they are talented in a rare way ; it means that 
they have not to ask ‘‘ Do you remember when we did 
such-and-such ?”’ or say ‘‘I remember how I felt, 
when ” They have no need to remember, for their 
childhood has never faded. Child-fears, child-joys, child- 
happenings are fresh to them always. This is a quality 
not to be achieved by other writers for, or about, children, 
however clever they may be. It seems to be a God-given 
grace, and Marion St. John Webb possessed it. 

. In some of the stories here we meet a fresh presentment 
of the style of Hans Andersen, as in ‘“‘ The Lonely Tune,” 
where the air composed by the poor and lonely old 
musician is seemingly lost, but is overheard by one little 
girl, then hummed by another, whistled by a paperhanger, 
and so on, till by happy chance it reaches skilled musicians 
and brings fortune and fame to the right person. The 
touches of unforced humour are delightful. Who does not 
sympathise with Miss Letty of ‘‘ Hard-To-Find Farm,” 
who had always lived a gentle, kindly life, smiling on 
everyone, and accepting everyone’s advice so sweetly ? 
And which of us does not understand the change which 
took place in her when she unexpectedly received a large 
sum of money—*‘ she was still quiet and gentle, and she 
still smiled kindly and listened to what people advised her 
to do, but she didn’t do it.”’ 

When you come to think of it—later, there is a gentle 
lesson in each of these poems and stories. It is a good 
gift to the world, to have written so well for its children. 
Genuine praise must be given to Mr. Frank Rogers for his 
delicate’ and understanding illustrations. It is excellent 
work, L. L. 


“* Lady Susan.” By Jane Austen. With an Introduc- 
tion by R. Brimley Johnson. 5s. (Earle.) 

Jane Austen wrote this cynical little masterpiece merely 
as an exercise to develop the cunning of her prentice hand, 
because, as Mr. Brimley Johnson asserts, she ‘‘ would never 
have published a tale wholly concerned with the workings 
of an evil mind.” It did not appear till after her death, 
and this new edition should make it more generally known 
as one of the most brilliant essays in character-study to be 
found in English literature. 


BOOKS TO BUY IN 
JUNE 
Specially selected by the respective Pullishers 


MY MOTHER’S HOUSE 


By LILY TOBIAS 
“Lily Tobias should be watched. There is a clear story- 


sense here and a capacity to write good, effective, unobtrusive 
SADLEIR in a Broadcast Talk 


8s. 6d. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


HEROD’S PEAL 
The new novel by 
RUSSELL THORNDIKE 
7s 6d. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


HER FIRST MODERN NOVEL IN FIVE YEARS 


THE SOPHISTICATES 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Author of “ Black Oxen,” “ Dido,” etc. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


MONEY WRITES 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


An explosive and damnably readable investigation 
of present day literature. 


7s. 6d. net 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


A TIMELY BOOK 


MEET THE SPANIARDS 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS, author of “ Meet the 


Germans.”” 35 illustrations and map linings. 15s 
The author found Spain a country utterly different from any other, with a 
people proud, kind, sensitive and individualistic, who make a drama out of 
every little incident. The author, with remarkable foresight, predicted the 
Spanish revolution, but, of course, had no idea that his prediction would 

come true two days after the book was published in America. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., ApELPH1, Lonpon, W.C.2 


Ready June 2nd 
LIFE: OUTLINES OF GENERAL BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SIR J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
and 


PROFESSOR PATRICK GEDDES 
Medium 8vo. 2 vols. 1,552 pp. 202 illustrations. £3 3s. net 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE LTD. 


THE SWIFTEST THING IN LIFE 


By JEAN BARRE, Author of “ Restive Lovers,” “ Pride of Race,” etc. 
In her fifth novel, Miss Barre has interlinked the romances of three very 
contrasting people, carrying the reader away to the blue skies and flowery 
slopes of Sicily, with both interesting and exciting results. 
The original skill with which Jean Barre handles her strong and unusual plot 
should make this book not only one to read, but to keep on one’s shelves for 
a dip into, in the future—which is, after all, the proof of a good book. 


7s. 6d. net 
Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep Lion Court, Freer Sr., E.C.4 
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Novel Notes 


FIRST NOVELS 


“* House With the Magnolias.” 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Gideon’s Lady.” 
(Hutchinson.) 


By Ralph Arnold. 
By G. Kent Oliver. 7s. 6d. 


** Snobs.”” By M. A. Dormie. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 
Marry.”’ By Brendon Williams. 7s. 6d. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

“ King of Men.” By Alan Miller. 7s. 6d. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 

“Red Like Crimson.” By Jane Paradine. 7s. 6d. 
(Puinams.) 


Dark Heritage.”” By Shirland Quin. 7s.6d. (Harrap.) 


In ‘‘ House with the Magnolias,’’ by Ralph Arnold, 
though the construction of the book is somewhat clumsy, 
the insight into the character of the boy and girl with whom 
the story deals is quite remarkable. It is a love story, but 
unlike almost every story about young love it is entirely 
devoid of sentimentality, and gets nearer to humanity than 
almost any story on a similar theme that I have read. 

“‘Gideon’s Lady ”’ is much too long. The author has 
chosen an attractive period for his story—the seventeenth 
century—and an equally attractive setting, the earliest 
settlements in Virginia. The chief characters are a young 
planter and the wife, a young English orphan whom he 
marries on her arrival, alone and without prospects, in the 
colony. It was not a beginning which promised well, and 
Gideon and Anne had to go through a great deal of unhappi- 
ness before they found it possible to settle down properly. 


Unfortunately the misunderstandings are unduly stressed, 


and one loses interest before the inevitable reconciliation 
scene. 

“Snobs ” is the story of an American girl who marries 
a young English aristocrat. It is told in the first person, 
and professes to reveal the impressions made upon an 
American woman by her new surroundings. 

“Go Marry ”’ is a book which personally I did not care 
for, and I rather wonder anyone should have thought it 
worth the trouble of writing. Typists can be just as 
interesting as other folk, but Mr. Williams has selected as 
his heroines three mean specimens of the craft, who might 
just as well have been shop-girls, domestic servants or 
scions of the peerage, so little typical are they of typists 
or anything else. 

I credit Mr. Adam Miller with the very best intentions 
in writing ‘“‘ The King of Men,” but I fear it is almost 
impossible to write a story about an earnest young social or 
religious reformer without making him a prig. Even 
Robert Elsmere was a prig, though in telling his story Mrs. 
Humphry Ward was triumphant because her theme was 
at the moment a vital one, and because behind her story 
there was an idea. Mr. Miller deals with a world that 
exists only in a mirror distorted by sentimentality. Not 
one of his characters lives, though I have little doubt that 
he calls himself a realist. The problems he deals with are 
undoubtedly real ones, but his solution has no body. I 
recommend him to abstain from writing until he has grasped 
the fact that reality must be the basis of all imaginative 
creation, whether an author be realist or romanticist. 

The next two books would compensate any reviewer. 
Mrs. Paradine’s art is careful, delicate and selective. It 
leaves the impression of something that has been thought 
about for a long time; one would not be surprised to learn 
that it had been made the subject of many prayers. It is 
the story of childhood and of life seen through the eyes of 
a child, growing up, as we read on, from the nursery stage 
until the days when she is just “‘ grown-up.’ I suppose 
it is largely autobiographical, but unlike most auto- 
biographical novels it is reticent. I know no book of the 
kind in which the author has more surely reproduced the 
thoughts of a child, thoughts which have been very tenderly 
treasured up and which gain much in value by the inter- 
pretation put upon them by adult experience. I expect 
very many in addition to myself will be astonished at the 
perspicuity with which the character of the mother is 


By R. S. Forman 
“ Four in Family.” 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
“The Road to Canaan.” 
(Minton, Balch.) 


By Humphrey Pakington. 


By Pernet Patterson. $2. 


“ Out of Focus.”” By Joan Haslip. 7s. 6d. (Cobden- 
Sanderson.) 

“ Treasures Upon Earth.”’ By David Stewart. 7s. 64. 
(Heinemann.) 

“Captain Nemesis.” By Van Wyck Mason. 7s. 6d. 


(Putnams.) 
“This Pure Young 
7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Man.” By Irving Fineman 


conveyed, one of these rare women who overpower their 
families by their personality, who are feared and loved at the 
same moment, whose presence means both confidence and 
discomfort, at whose going there is a feeling of relief which 
gives place almost at once to a sense of desolation. While 
she lived she stood perpetually between Ann and her 
delightful father, and it was to Ann that she committed 
the care of her husband on her deathbed, and yet—and 
what a touch of truth this is !—she is hardly in her grave 
before they, Ann and her father, are planning for him to 
do the one thing which the dead woman had all though 
prevented him from doing. I commend this book as one of 
the best things of its kind which has appeared for a long time. 

Miss Shirland Quin’s story is a grander piece of work 
altogether, as rugged, big and wild as the Welsh mountains 
from which its hero escapes to make a career in America, 
and to which he returns to make a disastrous attempt to 
bring modern discipline to bear upon his old home. The 
story has many merits, and holds the reader well from start 
to finish. The American part of the story is particularly 
welldone. There is something epic about Mervyn’s struggle 
to build up the publicity business which his partner’s folly 
had let gotoruin. Ifhecomes perilously near to the strong, 
silent man of tradition, his grim determination never quite 
fails to ring true, and one gets to love him and to watch his 
struggles in his business and his home with genuine interest. 

Mr. Humphrey Pakington is rather a find, for he seems 
to be a genuine comedian free from any tendency to diva- 
gate into farce. ‘‘ Four in Family” is very good fun, 
but at the same time it never goes one inch beyond the 
range of possible social experience. The “ four’’ of the 
title are three sisters and a brother, but the real hero 
of the book is their father, who unobtrusively is always 
on the scene, and by his shrewd comments making plain 
the trend of events in his family and neighbourhood. 
As a cheerful commentary on village life I have found 
this book as good as anything of the kind I have read. 

Entirely different in scene and in construction, but 
quite as revealing, is ‘‘ The Road to Canaan,”’ by Mr. 
Pernet Patterson. This is a collection of sketches of 
negro life in Virginia. Mr. Patterson is, I gather, already 
well known for his studies of negro life, but as this is his 
first published collection of stories he has to have a place 
among the “ first novels.’’ His grasp however is so firm 
that it is easy to see that he is no neophyte. 

Miss Joan Haslip is another “ first’ novelist who has 
already served her apprenticeship in letters before pub- 
lishing a novel. Here again there is a sureness of touch 
which would be truly remarkable if the author were 
genuinely a beginner. Miss Haslip has selected the very 
difficult medium of letters for telling her story, and has 
not made her task any the easier by restricting herself 
to one party in the correspondence. It is a pleasure to 
be able to say that she surmounts her difficulties trium- 
phantly. The heroine and writer of the letters is a very 
modern young woman, not so much in being in sympathy 
with what we mean when we talk of modernity, for her 
sympathy with the artistic and literary coterie in which 
she lives is tempered by considerable criticism, as in her 
readiness to throw her cap over the windmills and her 
tendency to analyse her emotions. I found that the short 
series of letters were quite remarkably successful in making 
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me know both the writer and the man to whom they are 
addressed. I feel that we may look to Miss Haslip for 
some really first class work. 

Mr. David Stewart in “‘ Treasures Upon Earth” has 
courageously tackled a real and difficult problem, that 
of the struggle which every married parson has to wrestle 
with, as he finds the claims of his family competing with 
those of his parish. Mr. Stewart’s parson, Bruce Kettering, 
made a mess of his problem, for in his keenness to raise 
the £30,000 needed to secure the promise of a similar 
sum from a benefactor he nearly loses his wife, and quite 
loses her love, and is responsible also for the entire break- 
up of his sister’s married life as well. The treatment 
of the story is rather crude, but of Mr. Stewart’s sincerity 
there can be no doubt. Sincerity is something so worth 
having in a novelist that I have no doubt whatever that 
Mr. Stewart will in time give us a first rate novel. He 
will do so when he thinks less of the purpose of his story 
than of the characters through whom the purpose is to be 
worked out. 

“Captain Nemesis’”’ is good blood and thunder stuff, 
founded upon the effect upon a colonial naval officer of 
an undeserved condemnation for an offence against dis- 
cipline. He becomes a pirate—a very gentlemanly one 
in that his victims are only the real pirates—but a highly 
successful one also, so successful indeed that his exploits 
win him and his ship a place in the American Navy, which 
gives him the chance he has badly wanted of a ‘‘ whack ”’ 
at the English. An excellent book of its kind. 

I hope it is not pure captiousness that makes me dislike 
books which win prizes. Thinking backwards I cannot 
recollect one prize-winning novel I have liked and “ This 
Pure Young Man” is no exception. I congratulate Mr. 
Fineman on winning £1,500, but I cannot congratulate him 
on his book. His hero—a dreadful prig—finds the world 
too much for him, and really I am not surprised. 


WINTERCOMEDY. BySylviaThompson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
GREEN MEMORY. By M. Barnard Eldershaw. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

These two books are by authors who leapt into fame 
with their first novels. Neither of them seems to have 
been written from any inner necessity, and one feels that 
the immediate success of their forerunners may be 
responsible for this. 

Miss Sylvia Thompson recently stated in a daily news- 
paper that a novelist must be true to his age, and implied 
that if the age is trivial he must write of trivialities 
or go unread. Miss Thompson’s mistake is in assuming 
that any age can be fundamentally trivial. Polyandrous 
American women, with white-carpeted dining-rooms and 
footmen who wear yellow liveries in the morning, literary 
philanderers who dine with their divorced wives, and the 
clever cocktail drinkers who fill the pages of ‘“‘ Winter 
Comedy ”’ are an insignificant fraction of the modern world ; 
or if they are not, Miss Thompson has failed to convey their 
significance. Her book of course has the usual merits 
of her work. There are clear descriptions, and clever, 
rather Edwardian conversations, but these are not enough 
from an author who has shown herself capable of dealing 
with more worthy themes. 

The two young Australian collaborators whose first novel 
was hailed by Mr. Arnold Bennett as “‘ a major phenomenon 
of modern fiction,’’ have again taken Sydney in its early 
days as a background. But the Australian scene is only 
incidental, and not essential to the story, as in ‘‘ A House 
is Built.”’ An upper-middle-class family is reduced to 
poverty and disgrace, through the father’s suicide. Lucy, 
the eldest daughter, grimly resolves to maintain their 
pride, and pave the way to the restoration of their fortunes 
by her two brothers. ‘“‘ Green Memory” is the story of 
her struggle, and of the defeat which leads her to the 
realisation of higher values. The book is pleasant and 


readable, but it is to be hoped that these two authors will 
soon emerge from the nineteenth century, and bring their 
delicate perceptions to bear at first-hand on the life of their 
own day. 


MAartTIN MILLs. 


SELECTED FROM 


ALSTON RIVERS’ SPRING LIST 


| THAT LITTLE CANDLE | 


By Y. I. LONGMAN 7/6 


“The candle in this case begins even while at 
Oxford to throw his beams (and also his beer) at 
a naughty world.” 

Haro_p Nicwotson, in The Evening Standard 
“* A book of real beauty with some fine prose passages 
and delightful character-sketching.” 


Manchester Evening News 


| THE MONEY MAID | 


By WINIFRED CARTER 7/6 
Author of ‘‘ Rose the Dancer,” etc. 
“This author’s novels are always welcome. . 
The ‘ Money Maid’ is a delightful character.” 
Devon Gazette 


| A WOMAN—OR WHAT? | 


By Mrs. NORMAN LEE 7/6 
Author of ‘‘ These Sinners ”’ 


An intriguing story of scientific experiment. A 
serum is injected in a female anthropoid ape, and 
the result is a beautiful girl possessing all the physical 
attributes of humanity, but lacking the finer feelings. 


| IT SHALL OUTLAST THE YEARS | 


By Mrs. MacDONOUGH 7/6 


In addition to maintaining the interest of the reader 

~-in her story, Mrs. MacDonough has dealt with her 
subject on such unusual and intimate lines that the 
reader wants to turn to another and ask, ‘“‘ Why 
didn’t Luke say he was married?” 


ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., 52, BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 


UNVEILED 


By SELMA EKREM. Illustrated. 16s. net 
The autobiography of a Turkish girl, whose father 
was Private Secretary to the Sultan. 

“ It is rare indeed to come across a book in which so much interest 


is combined with so much charm as we find in Selma Ekrem’s auto- 
biography.” —C. S.-W. in The Near East 


EX-JESUIT 


By Dr. E. BOYD BARRETT. tos. 6d. net 
Mr. Richard King in The Tatler : ‘‘ This very interesting autobiography 
shows how, step by step, the author was forced out of his religious 
calling, not because he had to believe, but because he had tried 
to exemplify that belief in a manner which he honestly thought 
enlarged its scope.”"—(Second Edition) 


PUPPETS IN 
YORKSHIRE 


By WALTER WILKINSON. 7s. 6d. net 


Mr. Walter Wilkinson, whose previous books “‘ Vaga- 
bonds and Puppets ” and ‘‘ The Peep-Show ”’ received 
the highest praise from the critics, recounts his ex- 
periences in the towns, moors and dales of Yorkshire. 


CAT’S COMPANY 


By MICHAEL JOSEPH. 15s. net 


The Field : “ Certainly no more charming or delightful book on cats 
can ever been have written.”—(Second Edition) 


L——27, SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, LONDON—— 
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A BATCH OF DETECTIVE NOVELS 


“A Murder of Some Importance.” By Bruce Graeme. 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

“ The Embassy Murder.’’ By Arthur Hodges. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

“The Horror of the Juvenal Manse.” By Kenneth 
Perkins. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

“ Death on Tiptoe.” By R.C. Ashby. 7s.6d. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

“ Persons Unknown.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 7s. 6d. 


(John Long.) 


“The Case Against Andrew Fane.’ By Anthony 
Gilbert. 7s. 6d.. (Collins.) 


To meet the incessant craving for problems to baffle 
the reader, new forms of mystery have to be evolved by 
ingenious authors. It is interesting, not only to the 
literary student but the psychologist, to observe the 
resourcefulness displayed. Murder and jewel robberies, 
with an occasional forgery of notes, still supply the main 
motives for crime; but the cunning of the criminals has 
infinite variety. Consequently the pursuit of the detec- 
tives becomes more and more exciting, and the different 
methods they adopt provide a new and deep interest. 

This is well exemplified in Mr. Bruce Graeme’s ‘‘ Murder 
of Some Importance,’’ because he sets three types of detec- 
tive to fathom the mystery—a Scotland Yard representa- 
tive with plodding care, a Siiveté expert with brilliant and 
daring intuitions, and a German scientist and statistician. 
The question arises, which of these national systems of 
investigation, in obtaining and following clues, and in 
making deductions, will succeed in capturing a well-kept 
secret and discovering the identity of a disguised assassin. 


Each detective is shown at his best, and in this particular — 


case it is plainly proved that it was the united efforts of 
the three which brought about the desired result, and 
that no solution of the intricate problem would have been 
possible had not English, French and German combined. 
Mr. Graeme’s story, apart from its authentic thrills, is a 
positive education in detective procedure. 

Almost as clever is ‘“‘ The Embassy Murder,” by Arthur 
Hodges, a story probably suggested by the fate of Roger 
Casement, whose name is freely used. But the guilty 
person, a political fanatic, descends to a stage lower than 
the hapless Irish zealot, for he conducts the prosecution— 
and very shrewdly too—of an innocent person whom he 
ignobly intends to victimise. Mr. Hodges achieves success 
in the forensic scenes, and the examination and cross- 
examination in court lead up to a terrific climax. 

* Horror” is a word rightly employed in the title to 

Mr. Perkins’s gruesome history of the series of tragedies 
at the Juvenal Manse. It opens with a theory that an 
invatid who has been rejuvenated by the glands taken 
from a criminal may have had the criminal’s evil dis- 
position transmitted to him; and for a time it seems that 
this ugly event has occurred. But gradually the interest 
changes to the grisly superstitions and atrocities of voodoo- 
ism; horror on horror’s head accumulates; suspicion 
seizes on a whole community in New Orleans like an 
epidemic; and yet the actual villain not only remains 
at large, but the motive for his acts is misunderstood. 
The detective work is done in this case by the very man 
who at first deemed himself to be the hypnotised criminal ; 
and the conclusion will give the most hardened reader a 
start of surprise. 
Miss Ashby cleverly preserves the secret of the corpse 
in the old chest, and although the final elucidation in 
“Death on Tiptoe” partakes of the fantastic, it can 
scarcely be dismissed as incredible allowing for the vagaries 
of heredity. The reader is kept wildly guessing to the last, 
and the mystery is resolved, not so much by the conven- 
tional detective of fiction as by a keen barrister who has im- 
agination as well as the faculty of penetration. Miss Ashby 
has enhanced the value of her story by picturesque descrip- 
tion, and the local colour has a sombre charm of its own. 

Although Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe has broken new ground 
in “ Persons Unknown,” he still shows himself to be a 
master of the old style. Dealing with murder and mystery 
—and a particularly gruesome crime too—he none the 


By J. Cuming Walters 
“The Steep Steps.’ By Kenneth Ingram. 7s. 6d. 
(Philip Allan.) 


Mystery in the Channel.” By Freeman Wills Crofts. 


7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

“* The Fleet Hall Inheritance.” By Richard Keverne. 
7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

“Fed Up.” By George A. Birmingham. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

“ Herod’s Peal.” By Russell Thorndike. 7s. 6d. 


(Butterworth.) 
““The Homicide Club.” 


By Gwyn Evans. 7s. 6d. 
(Shaylor.) 


less contrives to impart true artistry to his narrative, and 
nothing will be more appreciated by readers than the 
graphic pen-pictures of a mill-region in which the gaunt 
spectre of adversity is a weird and haunting presence. 
The secret of the terrible crime of slaughter and mutilation 
verges at times on the occult, an impression which is aided 
by the ghostly setting of the scenes. Mr. Sutcliffe has 
mingled an Italian vendetta motive with the main crime, 
and this again has given him the opportunity of intro- 
ducing some unusual characters. The whole volume is 
out of the ordinary, with its curious atmosphere, its peculiar 
personalities, and its plot which needs much straightening 
out after it has pursued so zigzag a course. 

If a man were wrongly accused of murder, but his defence 
was so incredible that by putting it forward he might make 
his peril greater, what should he do? Tell the truth and 
risk everything, or keep silent and hope for luck? Such 
is the pretty problem in ‘‘ The Case Against Andrew 
Fane,”’ and the reader is kept guessing how he is to escape 
from his dilemma. The difficulty is increased because the 
real assassin, of whom there are numerous hints, cannot be 
identified. He seems to be very close, yet cannot be 
captured ; he is an elusive shadow who slides away at the 
critical moment and is lost in gloom and nothingness. 
It seemed likely at first that victory would only be possible 
for a gifted expert in private life, but Mr. Gilbert not 
unwisely leaves the regular staff to prove its ability, and the 
final revelation comes with the sudden force of a thunder- 
clap—it may truly be described as a ‘“‘ bang.” 

In Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s ‘‘ The Steep Steps,” what is 
to coroner and jury an unmistakable case of suicide be- 
comes in the hands of two amateur investigatorsa very subtle 
case of murder. One, a barrister, deftly pieces together 
tiny fragments of incriminating evidence that others have 
overlooked ; the other exercises his intuitive faculties and 
makes brilliant deductions. The first clue to the mystery 
is only a cork which has been cut to fit a bottle ; and with 
this slightest of threads an intricate puzzle is slowly un- 
ravelled. Mr. Ingram keeps his story free of a good deal 
of conventional nonsense, such as that official detectives are 
all bunglers and that the amateurs are infallible. He 
reveals, as a matter of fact, the errors that all are likely to 
make in the course of obscure groping, and the conclusion 
is none the less striking because a false trail was now and 
then followed. Another curious feature of the story is that 
it is coldly scientific throughout, and wholly devoid of 
love-interest ; but by way of compensation there are some 
charming and all too brief descriptions of Devonshire scenes. 

That an arch-criminal can only be thwarted by an arch- 
detective is the contention of Mr. Wills Crofts in his 
““Mystery in the Channel.” 
the adept Inspector French, who proves himself more 
than a match for a man of subtle disguises and much 
addicted to double-crossing. A huge plot of many com- 
plications begins to crumble into nothingness when the 
inspector sees, and realises the significance of, ‘“‘ two almost 
imperceptible marks on the back-board of a launch” ; 
it is upon such minutie vast issues turn. No wonder 
however that they escape everyone else’s eyes, and so 
make the problem wellnigh insoluble until the last moment. 

It is a relief to turn from so much bloodshed to Mr. 
Richard Keverne’s ‘‘ Fleet Hall Inheritance.” He shows 
that a rattling good plot, and a riddle difficult to unravel, 
can be managed without revolvers and daggers, and we 
are duly grateful. Yet the reader is thrilled and kept 
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well on the alert, and he will wonder long who and what 
is the half-blind owner of the lonely Hall, and be quite 
astonished when Mr. Keverne explains the whole pretty 
business of the illuminated grounds. 

As for Mr. George A. Birmingham, he is in riotous 
mood in ‘‘ Fed Up,” a rollicking tale of two candidates 
who disappear, of a strong-minded woman, and of a fatuous 
{and in the end very tedious) peer of the realm. 

It is so clear from the outset that Mr. Russell Thorndike, 
in}‘‘ Herod’s Peal,” intends to make our flesh creep, that 
we are soon on guard against: his ghoulishness. His theme 
is wildly fantastic ; and as we read of the ex-clergyman and 
peer with a band of ex-convicts going about the country 
ringing bells, to the chimes of which foul crimes are per- 
petrated, we feel in the midst of a nightmare. The narra- 
tivezis prolonged, the sensationalism is grotesque and un- 
pleasant, and the melodrama is a little too lurid. The 
literary style is somewhat crude, and some of the characters 
seem to be merely old stage-conventions, especially the 
constable who dates back to Dogberry. 

And what are we to think of Mr. Gwyn Evans’s courageous 
effort in ‘‘ The Homicide Club”? It is a mixture of out- 
rageous tragedy and uproarious comicality—but much of 
the fun is unconscious, and is due to the author’s literary 
style. A number of millionaires decide to commit “ per- 
fect’ crimes regardless of time, trouble and expense. 
They are tracked down by another millionaire who 
“chuckles” fifty times in as many pages, and goes on 
“chuckling” to the end. Other persons “ grunt” and 
*‘snort.”” Some “ hiss ’’ words like ‘‘ Beat it,’”’ “‘ Quite,” 
and ‘‘Get out of that.’’ These are indeed mysteries. 
As for the adventures themselves, they are such as to 
make Baron Munchausen green with envy. 


NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL 


“ Joseph and Peter.” By Anton Gabele. 7s. 6d. 
(Martin Hopkinson.) 

“* The Visitant.” By Ludwig Tiigel. 
Secker.) 

The interest which English readers are taking in con- 
temporary German fiction is clearly shown by the publica- 
tion of these two novels. The translation of a book by 
Thomas Mann or Gerhart Hauptmann is a fairly safe 
proceeding, as the mere name on the cover is sure to attract 
a considerable number of readers; but the names of Herr 
Anton Gabele and Herr Ludwig Tiigel mean little or nothing 
in England, and their books must stand or fall on their 
own merits, unsupported by fame or prestige. As it 
happens, they both stand. 

Superficially there is a certain small resemblance between 
Herr Gabele and Herr Tiigel. They are both in the early 
forties, and they both have a weakness for melodrama and 
sudden death. But there the resemblance ends, for Herr 
Gabele deals with simple people who live close to nature, 
while Herr Tiigel prefers complex characters who are the 
prey of supernatural forces. In ‘‘ Joseph and Peter,” 
Herr Gabele has painted a vivid picture of the life of the 
Swabian peasantry. For the most part, his characters 
are harsh and elemental, and his tale of the marriages of 
Joseph and Peter, and of the misadventures which pursue 
Joseph, is not a pretty one. But the life of the fields and 
the village is there, and it is instructive to compare Herr 
Gabele’s work with that of English writers in the same genre. 

Herr Tiigel’s novel is likely to have a very much wider 
appeal. Here too the world is shrouded in gloom, but it 
is a richer and more intelligent world than that of Herr 
Gabele’s peasantry. ‘‘ The Visitant’’ is the love story 
of Elisabeth Zamell and Richard Tommsen, who is strangely 
possessed by the spirit of Elisabeth’s dead husband, so 
that he is forced to seek fulfilment in her love. Herr Tiigel 
has great talent as a story-teller: his characters are precise 
and alive, and the pursuit of the charming, weak-willed 
Elisabeth by the helpless, unhappy Richard will hold 
the attention of all who are not dismayed by the super- 
natural background. It is a queer, passionate and powerful 
story, written by a man who has marked distinction of 
thought and style. EpcGar Hott. 
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THE ROAD BACK. By Erich Maria Remarque. 
(Putnams.) 


7s. 6d. 


Recall, in ‘“‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’’ the chapter 
in which the college principal excels himself in an oration 
to his pupils on the glory of fighting for the Fatherland, 
and the one devoted to the young soldier’s experiences 
when home on leave, and you have a good idea of the stuff 
of which “‘ All Quiet’s ’’ successor, “‘ The Road Back,” is 
made. Remarque has enlarged in the second novel on 
something he gave a side-sketch to in the first, and this is 
a tale of returned soldiers unable to readjust themselves to 
conditions of a peace the disillusionments of which are 
greater than those of war. Asa continuation in atmosphere 
and method of the story of a war-shattered generation it is 
the victim of its predecessor’s success. The repetition 
banishes the peculiar fascination. The author has thought 
fit to reinforce his peace book by serving up from time to 
time the old war horrors, in retrospect. It was inevitable, 
perhaps, but it brings a sense of weakness. 


FAREWELL, MANCHESTER. By Allan Monkhouse. 


7s. 6d. 
(Martin Secker.) 


The refrain of an old song has given Mr. Allan Monk- 
house the title for his new novel, in which he displays the 
family of a Lancashire cotton manufacturer against the 
background of Lancashire’s present troubles. ‘‘ The cotton 
trade,’’ says one of his principal characters, “‘ has come to a 
point at which it’s the common sense that matters. It’s 
all up with Lancashire, it’s ‘ Farewell Manchester’ if we 
can’t all work together.”’ 
and its dignified outlook upon actual contemporary happen- 
ings, stands clearly out from the ordinary mass of modern 
fiction ; but it is impossible to repress a certain feeling of 
disappointment at the proportions which Mr. Monkhouse 
has eventually given to his story. Perhaps it is true, as 
Laura observes, that “‘ big outside things ’’ like the cotton 
trade fade away and disappear when “ something real ”’ 
happens to a member of your own family; and yet, in a 
novel with such a title, the reader is entitled to expect that 
Lancashire itself will be the hero or villain of the piece, 
and to feel that even the most skilful characterisation of 
individuals is not what is really wanted. Mr. Monkhouse 
has made a moving story out of the psychological develop- 
ment of the three young Tunstalls, the level-headed Jack 
and Laura and the tempestuous Walter, and the details of 
Walter’s trial for manslaughter are gravely and effectively 
described ; but one is bound to regret that this author, who 
is so well qualified to do it, has failed to produce the great 
novel that Lancashire’s present distress could surely 
inspire. E. H. 


SONG OF THE WHEATFIELDS. By Ferenc Mora. 7s. 6d. 
(Philip Allan.) 


Possibly because modern Hungary is unfamiliar fictional 
territory, but more probably because the author’s fatalism 
is strongly salted with humour, this book is much less 
monotonous than most novels of the soil. It is full of 
incident and dealing as it does with the War and post-war 
periods it is interesting as showing the effect of the discovery 
of a larger world than their own on peasant mentality. 
Russian prisoners are sent to the farms to help do the work 
of absent soldiers. When these return a partial reshuffling 
takes place, but Rokus, old Matyas’ son, is reported dead. 
Matyas, a kind-hearted, crafty old fellow, and his wife Roza 
are full of common sense. They dry their tears and scheme 
to marry their daughter-in-law to a rich neighbour. Later, 
Matyas hears that his son is living in Tartary and comforts 
himself for being unable to raise his ransom on hearing that 
the soil is good. ‘‘ Where the soil was good one did not 
have to worry for the men.” 

To Etel and Ferenc, the younger generation, is added a 
spiritual quality which while leading them into tragedy is 
not out of keeping with the comic spirit that pervades the 
book. 


This novel, with its fine writing ~ 


CHARLOTTE’S ROW. By H. E. Bates. 
Cape.) 

Though this is the work of a sensitive and gifted writer, 
it is not wholly successful as a novel. It is rather a series 
of scenes from slum life inadequately linked together. The 
various episodes capture our interest but do not hold it, 
and when the end is reached we are still waiting for some 
of the threads to be unravelled and other loose threads 
drawn into the fabric of the story. 

Why for instance does Mr. Bates open a chapter by 
telling us that a train passed over the bridge at Charlotte’s 
Row shortly before eight o'clock on Sunday evenings, if 
this fact is to have no significance in his story? We 
should like to pierce the mystery of Adam’s parentage, 
and have more than a peep into that fascinating naturalist’s 
shop. Mr. Bates relies on hints, faint suggestions and 
under emphasis. It isa rare fault. His descriptive writing 
is admirable, and the whole is underlaid with subtle 
sympathy. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan 


OLIVES ARE SCARCE. By Edward Yates. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Mr. Yates’s novel, apparently his first, stands or falls 
by his heroine, Olive. It tells, in an easy, familiar manner, 
the story of a young man’s infatuation for a girl, which 
survives separation, his marriage, fatherhood and their 
renewed intimacy in middle age. The hero is a vague, 
rather ordinary person, and the background—the affair 
takes place in India—is shadowy. The author’s attention 
is concentrated upon a detailed pursuit of his heroine, and 
he succeeds in depicting a creature of considerable charm, 
though on fairly familiar lines. 

Olive is one of those lanky, coltish beauties, half tomboy, 
half woman, who never lack male companions, especially 
when at the puppy-motor-bike stage. By all the rules of 
the game love should work a transformation, but this Olive 
seems to find a happy marriage beyond her. She is con- 
stitutionally unable to grow up or to settle down or to do 
anything profitable for herself, so we leave her at Jimmie’s 
death a pathetic but still gallant figure, who has somehow 
missed the way. 


TOO SAUCY WITH THE GODS. 


By Paddy Sylvanus. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. 


There is no lack of incident in this novel which begins 
with a country fair in Somerset and ends with the shooting 
of a German spy. The plot is chiefly concerned with Jane 
Beechwood, a modern tomboy with heart of gold who 
carries on a lively vendetta against her elder, more con- 
ventional sister, Cora. Jane’s adventures in a cosmopolitan 
Berlin pension and the sordid intrigues of Con Whinstead, 
Cora’s one-time friend, are too heavily burdened with 
melodrama to carry much conviction. The slapdash style 
strengthens the impression that the book suffers from 
having been written in a hurry, which is a pity as the author 
shows in a few passages, notably in the opening chapter, 
that she has a gift of lively description. 


THE MAN WITH THE MASK, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Richard Dehan. 7s. 6d. net. (Butterworth.) 


The eight stories of very different lengths which com- 
prise this volume have all of them the characteristic marks 
of Richard Dehan’s virile style and method. The name 
story, a short novel in itself, has for its hero a brilliant 
French sculptor who has renounced lascivious art for the 
making of masks at a hospital base on the Somme. Others 
deal with the tragi-comedy of London slums, and two 
with the rough hempen stuff of life in the Australian pearl 
fisheries. If the tales have not the artistic finish generally 
associated with the best short stories, they have many 
compensating qualities. The characters are alive and 
full-blooded, and their conversation is convincing and 
dramatically right. The author can strike many notes 
strongly and truly. She can tell a love story and describe 
a rough-and-tumble with equal skill, and she has a sure 
touch both in pathos and in humour. 
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STARDUST. By D. L. Murray. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Mr. D. L. Murray’s earlier book, ‘‘ The Bride Adorned,” 
was heralded by the critics as a novel of outstanding merit. 
“Stardust :* A Tale of the Circus” may be sure of an 
even greater welcome from readers who appreciate work 
of distinction and something out of the ordinary. He has 
chosen a setting at once unusual yet familiarly romantic, 
but he by no means deals with only the romantic side 
of it. The technical and business side, the sordid en- 
deavours to make the thing pay, give realism to his tale 
of the daughter of the circus proprietor who fails and runs 
away, leaving Georgy and her mother to face the music. 
Georgy’s jobs in the circus line, her travels in France and 
America, her disastrous marriage and tragic love affair— 
which fortunately does not end tragically, though it nearly 
does—make excellent reading. Georgy is a woman of 
character, and the other characters are equally well drawn 
—Dufay himself, his wife, the villain Rixen. The horses 
too play a big part in the book, and the whole atmosphere 
of circus life is richly worked in and altogether convincing. 


CASTLE ISLAND. Py R. H. Mottram. 
Windus.) 


7s. 6d. (Chatto & 


With this book Mr. Mottram completes his Dormer 
Trilogy and one cannot refrain from a sigh of relief nor 
altogether acquit him of a charge of dullness. One does 
not of course expect fireworks from this author, but his 
obstinate restraint and determination to keep both feet 
firmly planted on earth challenge the reader to a skip by 
way of protest. 

It is ostensibly the story of young Stephen Dormer, but 
nearer to Mr. Mottram’s heart is the story of the ending of 
Dormer’s Bank which is swallowed up into a large modern 
concern. He takes this as typical of the breaking up of 
Victorian and Edwardian England, of individualism, of 
private ownership and class distinctions, and laments over 
the passing of these things with dignity, sometimes with 
resignation, but without humour and almost one feels 
without hope. 

He has not of course lost his admirable style nor his 
power of exactly reproducing, by solid accumulative detail, 
a past atmosphere. In his account of Stephen’s death the 
author loosens his bonds for a moment, and how swiftly 
and surely then he is able to tighten our heartstrings is a 
measure of his power, but in the main his sympathy is 
reserved for symbols of a vanished epoch. 


MANY WAYS. 
Stoughton.) 


By Margaret Pedler. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & 


This volume is a collection of fifteen stories to illustrate 
the truth that ‘“‘ there are many ways of love ’twixt man 
and maid.’’ The writer has chosen her instances so well 
as to cover all the more usual types of misunderstanding 
and perverseness and difficulty that beset the paths of 
youthful lovers and she has extended her scope to include 
the pitfalls attending married love. The stories aim at no 
great subtlety either in subject or in style, but those 
who are not too sophisticated to enjoy a simple love story 
will find this a delectable and generous volume. The author 
is sympathetic to her people, and sees to it that their 
troubled histories haye happy endings. 


THE GREAT WAVE. By Mona Caird. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


This is a very long and pretentious book, a mixture of 
thriller and scientific romance. Grierson Elliot, the eldest 
son of the laird of Drumdarroch, is turned out of his father’s 
house for refusing to follow the family tradition and become 
a soldier. Social problems press upon his conscience, and 
turning to science for a remedy he discovers a marvellous 
power that would, if made known, revolutionise the world. 
His decision that mankind is not yet fit to shoulder this 
responsibility is arrived at partly because of the machina- 


tions of a German spy who tries unsuccessfully to steal 
his secret from him. 


Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
‘The Bookman ” 


Readers of THE BooxkMan who have literary ambitions 
ave advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school. Applications should be 
addressed to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent 
House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. The great demand 
for literary work at the present day is indicated by a pro- 
fessional author and journalist in the following interesting 
article. 


In these days it does not seem possible that there is easy and 
highly remunerative work to be had for the asking. Yet in all 
seriousness I say it is so. There are editors in London who 
find it very difficult to get the right stuff to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all too common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
so a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the few simple 
rules that turn the amateur into 
an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is a very fascin- 
ating one, and the exercises— 
practical ones designed to pro- 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset 
—are adapted to meet each 
person’s special need. As a 
mental tonic it is wonderful; 
as a means of increasing income 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than communicate with 
the Principal, explaining your case, and he will consider you 
not necessarily as a prospective student, but as a potential 
writer. If you are not he will tell you so, and without any 
obligation to yourself. 


Now! Earn 
£400 a Year by 
My Pen.” 


A former Regent student, 
writing two years after enrol- 
earning £400 a year by his . 
although he knew nothing about 
writing when he started the 
Course, and moreover, had not 
had the advantage of a good 
education. He declared: “ It 
is but giving the Regent 
Institute their due to say that 
I owe my success to their valu- 
able tuition. I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending those who 
have an urge to write to place 
themselves as students with the 
Regent Institute.” 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. D/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


I shall be glad to receive the following on the distinct understanding : 
that I am not committed to any expense or obligation whatever : 


(a) A free specimen lesson of the Postal Course in Journalism and 
Short Story Writing. 
(6) A free copy of your prospectus “‘ How to Succeed as a Writer, 


witb full partic of your postal tuition. 
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EARLY EDITIONS OF WILLIAM COWPER 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


William Cowper is not primarily a collector’s author, 
though there are signs that he will be. In the table of 
literary descent, he is the father (or uncle) of Wordsworth 
and the nature poets of the nineteenth century. By his 
admiration for Milton he is linked with the seventeenth 
century. Almost in spite of himself, he struck a new 
note and dug the founda- 
tions for an independent 
school of. English poetry. 

Cowper was not a man 
of letters by profession. 
He was called to the Bar 
and it is to his strain of 
suicidal depression that 
we owe the fact that he 
took to poetry as an 
occupation for a mind 
unfitted for the hard 
struggle of life. His first 
published work appeared 
in 1781, when the poet 
was fifty years old. This 
was the little known 
Anti-Thelypthora, issued 
anonymously in reply to 
a book by a kinsman, 
Martin Madan, who was 
an advocate of polygamy. 

The Olney Hymns, by 
J. Newton and W. Cow- 
per, published initially in 
1779, brought Cowper 
fame as a religious writer. 
His contributions were 
initialled ‘‘C”’ and include 
such well-known hymns 
as “‘ There is a fountain 
filled with blood,”’ “Hush, 
my soul! it is the Lord” 
and ‘‘God moves in a mysterious way.”’ These were all 
written before 1773, during his close association with 
Newton, who was at that time curate of Olney. 

In 1782 appeared the first volume of the Poems. The 
first issue contains the uncorrected lines on page 60: 

“With memorandum-book to minute down 

The sev’ral posts and where the chaise broke down,’ 
amended in later issues to : 
““ With memorandum-book for ev’ry town, 

And every post and where the chaise broke down.” 
The first issue also contains the preface by Newton, 
although this is also found in some copies of the second 
issue before it was suppressed, and the pages 117-118 and 
123-124 are cancel leaves. In the British Museum Catalogue 
the explanation is given that “ the leaves containing these 
passages were cancelled in some copies before publication 
and are found only in that part of the impression which 
was published subsequent to the first issue.’”” The copy 
of the Poems disposed of at the Kern Sale in New York 
had the cancel leaves, with page 343 incorrectly num- 
bered 344. It possessed no half-title. This volume, 
together with Volume II, The Task, in original boards, 
uncut, realised $500, a record for a Cowper item. 


Rowley (Samuel): “When you see me 


(The Famous Chronicle Historie of King Henry the Eight.) 
From Catalogue 556, English Literature and History from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century (Maggs). 


The date of The Task, forming Volume II of the Poems, 
was 1785. In addition to six “‘ books,” it contained three 
shorter poems: An Epistle to Joseph Hill, Tirocinium or a 
Review of Schools and the History of John Gilpin. The Task 
was an immediate success, and a second edition of Volumes 
I and II appeared in the following year. John Gilpin 
had already appeared in 
The Public Advertiser at 
the end of 1782, and as 
early as 1783 had been 
current as a chap-book. 
The original title read : 
Gilpin’s Rig ; or the Wed- 
ding Day Kept, a Droll 
Story; Read by Mr. 
Henderson, at Freemasons 
Hall, and Mr. Baddeley, 
at Drury lane Theatre. 
Containing an Account of 
John Gilpin, the Bold 
Linen Draper of Cheap- 
side ; how he went farther 
and faster than he intended, 
and came Home safe at last. 
London : Printed for S. W. 
Fores, (No. 3) Piccadilly. 
And F. Clarkson, (No. 73) 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 
Price Two Pence. Entered 
at Humourist’s Hail. 

Cowper was extremely 
critical of Pope’s trans- 
lation of Homer and 
occupied himself for many 
years on a version of his 
own, which was finally 
published in 1791. The 
full title runs: The Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer, 
translated into English Blank Verse, by W. Cowper, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. London : Printed for J. Johnson, 1791. 
The work was not a success, partly on account of the Mil- 
tonian form on which it was modelled. 

In 1792 appeared The Power of Grace illustrated ; in 
six letters from a minister of the reformed church (Van Lier) 
to John Newton, translated by . . . Cowper and in 1798, 
another volume of Poems was published. 

The Latin and Italian Poems of Milton were issued 
by Hayley eight years after Cowper’s death (in 1808) and, 
from time to time, new poems and translations appeared. 
In addition, Cowper contributed a number of articles to 
The Connoisseur (Numbers 111, 115, 134 and 139) and two 
papers to The Gentleman’s Magazine, one on his hares in 
June, 1784, and a letter signed ‘‘ Alethea ”’ on translating 
Homer in August, 1785. He reviewed Glover’s Athenaid 
for the Analytical Review in February, 1789. 

The Letters must not be neglected by any Cowper 
Collector. Since the Life and Posthumous Writings (chiefly 
Letters), by W. Hayley (3 volumes, Chichester, 1803-4) 
and Southey’s much more valuable Life and Letters in 
15 volumes, 1834-1837, selections have frequently been 
published. 
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A HOST OF ANTIQUARIAN LISTS 


I have often written a word about the great number of 
catalogues that reach me, week in and week out, either 
from the editor’s office, or at my modest lodging. But 
I must confess, that since I wrote about last month’s 
gatherings of catalogues, I have received in one way and 
another more than I have ever received before in a similar 
period. I have just counted them. There is a veritable 
pile upon my library table, and altogether there are no 
less than sixty in number. It will therefore be easily 
imagined how difficult it is for me to deal with so great 
a number adequately in one issue. After all, even with 
so generous a monthly as THE Bookman, it is not only 
not practicable, it is not possible to devote more space 
to the consideration of catalogues than I do. Of course 
one could easily, as some journals do, just give the name 
of the House that issues the lists, and nothing else. But 
that seems unsatisfactory. Even so, one is able only to 
just mention some lists, whereas we would wish, if ways 
and means were available, to give detailed examination of 
all. This month it is not going to be practicable to do 
justice to all the many before me, or even to mention 
some. And as to the foreign and American ones, these 
will have to stand over. Some of my correspondents may 
therefore understand why their catalogues, which may 
have come to hand just after we wrote our last month’s 
notes, have not been mentioned. Also, we have to write 
our article some weeks in advance of its appearance. 
Moreover we have to deal with inquiries, of one sort and 
another, arising out of the notes, or having reference to 
collecting matters. This will explain why, for instance, 
we did not reach an interesting catalogue that had come 
to us from Mr. Raphael King. And now there is another 
one before us. These are numbered thirteen and fourteen. 
Both deal with modern first editions, and both can be 
recommended for perusal. I note in them some valuable 
Barrie items, and in the light of modern conditions the 
prices are extremely moderate. Other things that have 
appealed to me are a great many first editions of 
Arnold Bennett’s books—many of his books are bound to 
appreciate—some George Eliot firsts (“‘ Adam Bede,” £45), 
a considerable number of original editions of John Gals- 
worthy’s works, a fine copy of Hudson’s ‘‘ Green Mansions ” 
(1904), £25, besides many other valuable books. These 
Raphael King lists are excellently arranged, and easy of 
reference. 

A magnificent catalogue has reached me from Elkin 
Mathews. Almost these Mathew publications take the 
form of a book. This particular one (No. 35) runs to 
224 pages, and is a very fine production. There is no 
exaggeration in the statement. It covers 1,749 entries of 
rare books in English Literature, including sections devoted 
to Tennyson, his family and friends, first English transla- 
tions of famous books, modern first editions, and an 
interesting supplement of notes on the literature of gossip. 
Messrs. Mathews always introduce us to their catalogue 
with a choicely-worded preface, in which one may always 
come upon a cultured point of view in relation to the 
very delectable business of book collecting. Of course 
there must be differences of opinion, but there is always 
room for a reaction to be stated so courteously as we 
always find it in these well reasoned prefaces. I just 
cannot begin to single out from these hundreds of valuable 
works any special item. I have indicated what the cata- 
logue contains in general. One could happily deal with it 
in much detail, but we refer our readers to it, knowing 
that they will not only equal our own pleasure in it, but 
will find also many books of worth-while value. 

Of the pile of sixty lists, we have dealt with but three ! 
Our next is one from Sotheran. Their lists are always 
welcome ; for they take us back over many years, even 
to boyhood. Here is the 823rd. Probably the oldest 
series of catalogues in existence. This one is devoted 
to a fine collection of choice new and old books. There 
are many standard works, a number of American books 
of value, besides a group of fine editions of French books. 


Francis Edwards, Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS 
83, HIGH ST., MARYLEBONE 


LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Wersecx 9221 
Telegrams: Finauity, Wespo, Lonpon 
Cables: Finauity, Lonpon 


Catalogues are issued at frequent intervals 
and can be sent post free on application. 


Recent IssuEs ARE: 
No. 532. NEW ZEALAND. 
No. 533. FIRST EDITIONS. 
No. 534. ORIENTALIA, 
No. 535. FOLK LORE. 


Also Short Lists, as under :— 
Botany. 
Natural History. 
Angling. 
Ireland. 
Topography. 


to purchase for cash Complete Libraries or Small Collections 


IN THE PRESS. READY IN A FEW DAYS 


Catalogue (No. 280) of 
First Editions of 
Modern Authors 


AT EXTREMELY MODERATE PRICES 


Private Press Books, 
Autograph Letters 


IN ALL ABOUT 1,000 ITEMS, 
e 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS AND POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


MYERS & CO. 


102 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 2931. 
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Being interested in autograph letters from authors, I am 
particularly attracted by many scarce and interesting 
letters offered for sale, from literary and historical celebri- 
ties. Passing down Piccadilly the other day, I was intrigued 
by seeing some of these letters (several of Barrie's) in the 
Sotheran window. 

And then the Pickering & Chatto new ‘‘ Book Lover's 
Leaflet’ provides us with a continuation of their series 
of catalogues. This one is Part XIV (Vol-Zou). There 
are a number of Izaak 
Walton and Charles 
Cotton works, a copy 
of William Warner's 
‘‘Albions England,” 
£63, several books by 
John Webster, a col- 
lection of books on 
witchcraft, and a con- 
siderable number of 
George Wither’s works. 

Two catalogues re- 
cently reached my desk 
from James Tregaskis 
& Son. One deals with 
Sports and Pastimes, 
and the other is of 
a general character— 
Aeronautics, America, 
Baskerville Press copy 
of the Bible in two 
volumes (1763), £48 
(besides many other 
scarce Bibles), a book 
printed on vellum 
by Didot, bound in 
morocco by Derome, 
and a fine French 
edition of More’s 
“ Utopia,” £65. From 
J. & J. Leighton I 
received a valuable list, 
very ably put together, 
of early books on the 
arts and sciences, in- 
cluding medicine, etc. 
This is Catalogue 
No. XVI, covering 
A—G. To those who 
are interested, the list 
may well be closely 
scrutinised. Regularly 
I receive important 
catalogues, as they 
are published, from 
Messrs. Davis & Orioli. 
Actually, during the 
past weeks, I have had 
the pleasure of looking 
through four of their 
catalogues. They are of a comprehensive nature, and every 
one is full of more than ordinary attraction. One, for instance, 
‘contains a twelfth century MS. of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, a presentation work from Boyle to Newton; another 
provides me with first editions, actually complete sets of 
works by Katherine Mansfield, James Stephens, “ Q,” 
and other valuable first items; in a third catalogue 
there is given me particulars of, for instance, books by 
Arnold Bennett, Edmund Blunden, De La Mare, Gals- 
worthy, Hardy, and so forth, writers whose works most 
of us respect and, I hope, admire; my fourth, Davis & 
Orioli list, is of a general character. 

I would like to call especial attention to a new cata- 
logue from Messrs. Ellis. Here again we have a general 
collection—a number of interesting books on horticulture, 
husbandry and forestry, electricity, besides many works on 
bibliography. Arthur Rogers’s new catalogue is attrac- 
tive. A few of the items included are the Ashdene Press 


; ences must be very brief, 
fy! the following must be 

Or the of mentioned, even though 


**Crowne of all Homer's Workes.” 


From Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s Catalogue—No. 279. 


“ Thucydides,” Byron’s ‘‘ Don Juan,” a complete set in 
original boards, Maria Edgeworth’s catalogue of her own 
library, and a lot of other extremely valuable things. I 
like the first entry in this catalogue: ‘‘ This catalogue is 
dedicated to John C. Eckel, one of my first customers and 
a bibliographer whose name is ‘ familiar in our mouth as 
Household Words.’ ”’ 

Major Hartley Clark has issued a new short but capital 
list of some 160 rare books and first editions in English 
literature from 1600- 
1930, and Mrs. K. M. 
Lyall has sent me a 
well-arranged cata- 
logue, being but a 
selection of her stock 
of modern first editions. 
In every case I am 
informed that the 
books which are offered 
are in fine condition. 
Here again I notice the 
prices are all on the 
moderate side. There 
are several rare books of 
Robert Bridges, A. E. 
Coppard, A. P. Her- 
bert’s ‘‘ Water Gipsies,’’ 
£1 1s., three books 
by Frederic Manning 
(‘Her Pirates We,” 
tos.), and Mottram’s 
“Spanish Farm,’’ 35s. 

Although my space 
this month is rapidly 
coming to an end, and 
although my last refer- 


be given to the cata- 
logues in some later 
issue of THE BooKMAN. 
There is a useful and 
readable catalogue from 
Bernard Halliday— 
books and manuscripts. 
This is number 135. 
Also a well laid out 
one from Harold Hale- 
wood, of early editions, 
including a collection 
of Gentleman's Journal, 
£22 10s.; the Sign of 
the Huntsman has 
issued catalogue 
No. 23 of first illus- 
trated and fine editions, 
from the sixteenth to 
the twentieth centuries, including Austen’s ‘‘ Emma,” 
uncut, £75, and Hakluyt’s ‘‘ Voyages’ for £36. 

Three other catalogues are from the Varda Bookshop, 
the Surrey Bookshop, and Herbert Tremayne. The first 
named is the new summer catalogue., It is short, but 
there are just 108 valuable items. I shall make further 
reference to this little list next month. The Surrey 
Bookshop catalogue is a long one of nearly 1,500 entries, 
of a very varied character, both old and new books. These 
are only a selection of a much larger and comprehensive 
stock. If you should be writing for this general catalogue, 
it is No. 61. I have often mentioned Mr. Tremayne’s 
catalogues, and his new one is full of modern firsts. I 
notice several books by H. E. Bates, whom we are 
collecting these days, Richard Aldington, Padraic Colum, 
A. P. Herbert, O'Flaherty, J. C. Squire and many others. 
Among some useful leaflets about new limited editions 
that have come to me from Douglas Cleverdon, I found 


By George Chapman (1624). 
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a very interesting one giving details of a number of first 
editions of Gordon Bottomley, mostly bearing inscriptions 
to W. J. Adcock. 

There is one most interesting catalogue that has reached 
me at the eleventh hour of my study of this month’s 
catalogues. It comes from Mr. Basil Hyman, and I am 
very grateful for it. I have always liked Mr. Hyman’s 
lists, and this new one (No. 7) maintains the high standard 
of the previous ones. The catalogue deals with something 
like 400 scarce items, both old and modern. Not a long 
list, but a very choice one. Also there are included quite 
a few works of a miscellaneous character, besides a goodish 
item of The Times and its various supplements. These 
“runs,” especially of so important a paper as The Times, 
are always important for a hundred different reasons. 
This particular ‘‘ run’ of The Times is from 1898 to 1929, 
inclusive. The years are bound in quarterly volumes, 
and the price is £135. In the case of The Times Literary 
Supplement, the series of volumes is really very important, 
for it covers the period right away from its beginning to 
the end of 1930, £48. The same now applies to The Times 
Educational Supplement, £22. Mr. Hyman’s list of books 
include a first issue of the first edition of Locke’s ‘‘ Humane 
Understanding ’’ for £45 among the early editions before 
1850. In the section that follows after, 1 note with interest 
important collections (all at moderate prices) of books by 
Belloc, Bennett (‘‘ Riceyman Steps,’’ £1), Chesterton, 
Galsworthy, Hewlett, Priestley, Swinburne ({“‘ The Sisters,” 
1os.), and Shaw (‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island,” 25s.). There 
are also Abercrombie’s ‘‘ Emblems of Love,”’ 1os., Herbert’s 
“The Water Gipsies,’’ 18s., Hardy’s ‘‘ Return of the 
Native,” {11, Lucas’s Loiterer’s Harvest,’’ Ios., and 
Montague’s “‘ Rough Justice,” 14s. All are first editions, 
and in good condition. . 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT 
A Bernard Shaw Query 


Mr. Howard E. Gilham writes : 
As a reader of THE Bookman I should like to know if 
you can give me the following information. 
I should like to know why the following book by Bernard 
Shaw does not appear in ary Bibliograpry whatsozver. 
‘‘Is Free Trade Alive or Dead?” 
By 
Bernard Shaw. 
Printed for Private Circulation, 1906. 
It is bound in grey wrappers and contains 36 pages. 
Size 6} by 84 inches. 
I have a copy of this publication and shall await your 
reply with interest. 


Our expert replies : 

The Editor of THE Bookman has forwarded your letter 
to me for reply. After a thorough investigation, I must 
agree with you that ‘‘Is Free Trade Alive or Dead ?” 
Printed for Private Circulation, 1906, is not mentioned in 
any work on Shaw. Mr. Shaw himself underlines the 
words, ‘‘ Printed for Private Circulation, 1906,” and writes : 
““The explanation is that it was never published. The 
sentence underlined above was the strict truth, and not a 
blind for a collector’s edition. I gave away a very few 
copies, and doubt whether the recipients ever read 
them.” 


Since Mr. Shaw himself was the main source of informa- 
tion to the compilers of bibliographies, I think what he 
writes is a complete explanation—when giving information, 
he either forgot this item or did not wish to mention 
it. 


FOYLE’S PUBLICATIONS 
Published ‘‘ at the Sign of the Trefoyle” 


Rhys Davies “ Arfon” 


A long short-story of immense power. Limited 
edition of 400 Copies. Signed by the Author. 


Demy 8vo. Vellum, gilt. 12s. 6d. 
* Modern First Editions : 
Points and Values” a 


By GILBERT H. FABES and WILLIAM A. FOYLE 
The new volume of practical hints and information 
for all collectors of modern books. Limited to 1,000 
copies. Demy 8vo. Black vellum, gilt. (Now ready) 

15s. 


H.E. Bates “The Threshing Day” 


A new complete story by’one of the most promising 
authors of the day. Limited edition. Signed by 
the author. Demy 8vo. Blue buckram, gilt. 
Edition limited to 300 copies only. (Ready in July) 
Ts. 6d. 
SPECIAL OFFER OF 


Back Christmas Numbers of 
“The Bookman” 


We have in stock a limited number of the following 
Christmas Numbers of THE BooKMAN, unbound, second- 
hand in good condition :— 

1913-1917 Published at 2s. 6d. offered at 1s. 3d. 

1918 Published at 4s. offered at 2s. 

1919 Published at 5s. offered at 2s. 6d. 

1921-1929 Published at 6s. offered at 3s 

Postage 6d. per copy extra. Write to-day. Quoting 
Offer 40. If desired, the volumes will be bound to smt 
your own particular requirements. 


WwW. & G FOYLE LTD. 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310) 


E BUY and SELL Early Printed -Books 

f Old Medical and Scientific Works, Specimens 

of Famous Presses, and First Editions of Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Century Authors in finest state. 


CATALOGUES ARE SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


We particularly wish to receive offers of any 

REALLY IMPORTANT MODERN _ FIRST 

EDITIONS, MSS. OF FAMOUS AUTHORS, OR 

ASSOCIATION COPIES, and will pay highest 
prices for anything outstanding. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 30, Museum St., W.C. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 10, Staple Inn, Holborn, London 


BOOKS . FIRST EDITIONS 
e AND RARE BOOKS 
Catalogues issued, post free, on application. 

Write now for our latest list. 


Correspondence invited. We specialise in 
~ locating scarce and out-of-print books. 


J. A. ALLEN & Co. ficomssury. wici 
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THE AMERICAN RARE BOOK WORLD 


In The Pierpont Morgan Library, 1924-1929, recently 
published in New York, the Director, Miss Bella da Costa 
Greene, reviews additions made to the Library since the 
year 1924, when the son of Mr. John Pierpont Morgan 
dedicated it to his father’s memory and transferred it, 
“together with a sufficient endowment to secure the 
necessary maintenance and protection of the property, 
to . . . the Trustees of the Pierpont Morgan Library.” 
Unfortunately, prior to that date, there is no complete 
published record of the contents, but the titles of the 
various collections give some idea of the scope of this vast 
undertaking: Assyrian and Babylonian Seals, Cylinders 
and Cuneiform Tablets; Egyptian, Greek and Other 
Papyri; Illuminated and Textual Manuscripts, dating from 
the Sixth to the Sixteenth Century ; Authors’ Holograph 
Manuscripts and Letters from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century; Historical Letters and Documents ; 
Printed Books from the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; Historic and Armorial Bookbindings ; Etchings by 
Rembrandt ; English and Other Mezzotints of the Seven- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century; Original Drawings of 
the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth Century ; Italian Bronze 
Plaquettes and Medals of the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth 
Century; Greek and Roman Gold and Silver Coins. 
-Previous to 1924, such prizes as the following had been 
acquired for the Authors’ Holograph Manuscript Depart- 
ment: Milton’s Paradise Lost, Keats's Endymion, Pope’s 
Essay on Man, Byron’s Don Juan, Burns’s The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley, Ivanhoe, Old 
Mortality, Guy Mannering and The Lady of the Lake, in 
addition to representative manuscripts of George Eliot, 
Anthony Trollope, Charles Reade, the Brontés, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Ruskin and leading American authorsand statesmen, 
In the view of the compiler of the Review, “‘ the assembling 
of over 750 illuminated or textual manuscripts, dating 
from the sixth to the sixteenth century, is perhaps the 
most valuable single contribution of this Library to 
American scholarship.”” Recent additions to this depart- 
ment include The Bible in Bohemian, dated 1456. This is 
the only manuscript Bohemian Bible in America. At one 
time the property of Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria 
and Queen of Bohemia, it was given by her to the Cistercian 
Monastery of Neu-Kloster in Wiener, Neustadt, near Vienna, 
and was acquired for the Library in August, 1929. The 
same year marked the purchase, from the Library of the 


Duchess of Fife, of Hector Boece’s History and Chronicles 
of Scotland, translated from Latin into the Scottish ver- 
nacular by John Bellenden (Archdeacon of Moray and Canon 
of Ross) at the command of James IV, “ King of Scots,” 
sixteenth century. Holograph manuscripts, added 
between the dates described, include fairy tales, poems 
and other MSS. of Hans Christian Andersen, 1834-1872 ; 
portions of Jane Austen’s unfinished novel, The Watsons ; 
the MS. of Honoré de Balzac’s Eugénie Gyrandet, with 
presentation inscription to Mme. de Hanska on the fly-leaf, 
signed and dated December 24th, 1833; the original 
MS. of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s The Blessed Damozel, 
signed with initials ‘‘ D.G.R.”’ and dated 1847; Sir Walter 
Scott’s The Antiguary; Shelley’s Essay on Christianity ; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey; Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Weir of Hermiston and many others. 


Current Auction Prices 


Nothing very exciting to report in the auction-rooms. 
Prices are maintained but cannot be said to be good. Ata 
recent sale in Chicago, the first edition of Arnold Bennett’s 
first book: A Man from the North (London, 1898), in 
original red cloth (soiled), with end-papers cracked at the 
hinges, fetched $40; Darwin’s On the Origin of Species 
(London, 1859), in original green cloth, with the thirty-two 
pages of advertisements at the end, dated June, 1859, 
realised $160; the second issue of the first edition of 
Swift’s Gulliver in four parts (London, 1726), in two volumes, 
bound in calf, $225; an inscribed copy of H. M. Tomlin- 
son’s Sea and Jungle (London, 1912), with a one-page 
autograph letter, $170. A complete set of the thirty-two 
original parts of The Last Chronicle of Barset (December Ist, 
1866 to July 6th, 1867), in original wrappers, realised $135, 
while the first edition of Can You Forgive Her ? by the same 
author, in two volumes (London, 1864-5), in full morocco, 
with an original coloured drawing of ‘‘ The Priory Ruins,” 
signed by Phiz, fetched $155. An interesting Document, 
dated Paris, February 6th, 1783, and signed by John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin and John Jay, three of the Ministers 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, for making 
Peace with Great Britian—‘‘ To all Captains and Com- 
manders of Ships of War, privateers or armed Vessels 
belonging to the said States ’’ fetched $900 at a sale in 
in New York. 


NorRAH NICHOLLS, 


A TOUR THROUGH 
LITERARY ENGLAND 


SHOULD INCLUDE A VISIT TO 


CAMBRIDGE 
and the Oldest Bookshop in Great Britain 


For 350 years this has been a resort of booklovers, 

including such authors as CHARLES KINGSLEY, THACKERAY, 

TENNYSON, TOM HUGHES, LESLIE STEPHEN, J. K. STEPHEN, 
RUPERT BROOKE and A. C. BENSON. 


Rare and interesting items such as First Editions of 
J. B. PriEsTLey and of other writers are on sale here. 


Catalogues ave issued frequently 


BOWES & BOWES 


I & 2, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 


BOOKBUYING 


People don’t always remember that to sell 
books the bookseller must first buy them. 
After bookselling our chief activity is 
bookbuying and we are ready to buy good 
books in every field of literature whether 
in libraries or small collections. We pay 
good prices and clear at our own expense 


SEND FOR OUR LIST OF BOOKS WANTED 


W. HEFFER & SON, LTD., CAMBRIDGE, Eng. 
Tel. : 862. Telegrams and Cables: HeFFER, CAMBRIDGE 


Ready Shortly 
A Catalogue of a large collection of 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


at remarkably low prices 
Sent free on application to— 


BERTRAM ROTA, 76a, Davies Street, London, W.1 


BOOKS ON OLD SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE. 
Just issued :— 
Catalogue No. 7, Scarce Books, Seventeenth to Twentieth 
centuries, also an important run of THE TIMES and its 
Supplements. 


BASIL HYMAN, 21, Panton St., London, S.W.1 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Gustav Frenssen, 
Author of ‘‘ The Pastor of Poggsee.”” 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 
in June 


Selma EkKrem, 
Author of ‘“‘ Unveiled ’’ (Geoffrey Bles). 


The Next War ? 


General Ludendorff’s theory of the great secret super- 
national rivalries of our times is by now fairly well known. 
He sees in Soviet Russia, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Fascists, and Freemasonry as represented by the 
Grand Orient Lodge of France the powers which will 
eventually bring about the next world war. In “ The 
“Coming War” (Faber & Faber) he further elaborates 
his ideas and gives his opinions as to the military prepared- 
ness of the belligerent nations for the—in his opinion— 
immediately impending event. 


Another New Series 


Another new series of 3s. 6d. reprints is to make its 
appearance this month. It comes from Messrs. Dent, 
and is called ‘‘ Dent’s Popular Edition of Modern Fiction.” 
The first seven titles are Dmitri Merezhkovsky’s ‘‘ Akhna- 
ton,” John Brophy’s “The Bitter End,” ‘“ Knight’s 
Gambit’ (Guy Pocock’s first novel), Henry Green’s 
Living,”” J. C. Moore’s ‘‘ Dixon Cubs,’ ‘‘ The People of 
Seldwyla,” by Gottfried Keller, and Ronald Gurner’s 
“ef 


A Cheap “ Omnibus ”’ 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall are issuing Mr. Temple Thur- 
ston’s trilogy, ‘‘ The Achievement of Richard Furlong,” in 
an omnibus volume at 3s. 6d. The book contains ‘“‘ The 
Antagonists,” ‘“‘ Richard Furlong’’ and ‘“ The Achieve- 
ment.” 


For Students of the Theatre 


The works of Professor Allardyce Nicoll need no recom- 
mendation to those interested in the drama, for they are 
eagerly awaited as important books of reference. This 
month Messrs. Harrap are publishing two—‘‘ Masks, Mimes 
and Miracles,’”’ in which the author traces the history of 
the popular, unliterary theatre from its beginnings before 
the days of Aristophanes to the commedia dell’ arte of 
the seventeenth century, and ‘‘ The Theory of Drama,” 

. which is in some 
respects a second 
edition of ‘An 
Introduction to 
Dramatic Theory,” 
but entirely re- 
written and almost 
twice the length of 
that book. 


For Collectors 

From the Cam- 
bridge University 
Press comes a col- 
lector’s item. “A 
Biographical 
Dictionary of the 
Miss M. A. Dormie, ojq English Writ- 


ing-Masters and the 


Portrait by 
Kay Vaughan. 


Author of ‘‘ Snobs ” (Appleton). 


Bibliography of the English Copy-Books, 1550-1800,” by 
Ambrose Heal, with an historical introduction by Stanley 
Morrison, is limited to three hundred copies, of which one 
hundred and eighty are for general sale. The purpose of 
the book is to record the work of the English writing 
masters, from the time of the breakaway from the monastic 
scriptoria of medizvalism to the commercial hand. of the 
nineteenth century, and as no systematic records exist, it 
will be the first of its kind. 


A Work Completed 


“The Dream of Fair Women,’ by Henry Williamson 
(Faber & Faber), completes the tetralogy which began - 
with ‘‘ The Beautiful Years,’’ continued with ‘“‘ Dandelion 
Days” and concluded with ‘‘ The Pathway.” This 
penultimate volume increases the significance of the first 
two volumes and makes apparent the inevitability of the 
tragedy of the last. The scenes are laid on the coast of 
North Devon and in Folkestone. 


A Novel of the Russian Revolution 


In his trilogy “‘ The Thinker,’”” Aldanov, one of the finest 
Russian writers now living in exile, painted a picture 
of the French Revolution which gave him a high reputation 
on the Continent. In ‘“‘ The Key ” (Harrap), which Edward 
Gellibrand has translated, he has turned his attention 
to the Russian Revolution and has set the scene in Petro- 
grad immediately before the 1917 outbreak. Although 
the work is fiction, many of the characters can be easily 
identified. 


Wagner as He Was 


Mr. Ernest Newman has spent much time in patient 
research on the life of Wagner, and the result of it is em- 
bodied in ‘‘ Fact and Fiction About Wagner” which 
Messrs. Cassell are publishing. Here at last the fact and 
the fiction of that strange career will be separated, and a 
portrait of the man as he really was presented. 


The Knights Hospitallers 


A book which 
should be a standard 
historical work for 
some years to come 
is Knights 
Hospitallers in the 
Holy Land,” by 
Colonel E. J. King 
(Methuen), which 
tells the _ story 
(never before fully 
narrated) of the 
Knights of St. John 
from their founda- 
tion till their fall in 
Acre in 1291. 


Frank Dilnot, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Storm Riders” (Heinemann). 
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Of the ‘Theatre 


MR. GRANVILLE-BARKER’S LECTURES ON THE DRAMA 
By Burgoyne Miller 


Dramatic Method.” Being the Clark Lectures for 
1930. By Harley Granville-Barker. 5s. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 


Mr. Granville-Barker is the Admirable Crichton of our 
English theatre. He made his first appearance on the 
London stage at the age of fourteen. At the age of twenty- 
four his first great play, ‘“‘ The Marrying of Ann Leete,” 
was produced by the newly formed Stage Society, of which 
he became an active and enthusiastic member. Two 
years later, in collaboration with William Archer, he 
framed “‘ A Scheme and Estimates for a National Theatre ”’ 
—which he revised and republished last year and which is 
the accepted basis of the project when it materialises. 
Then, having by his twenty-seventh year shown his capa- 
bilities as actor, dramatist, organiser and business man, 
he joined J. E. Vedrenne in the great Court Theatre 
management which first produced the plays of Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Masefield and St. John Hankin in London. 
Between 1910 and 1914 he turned his attention to stage 
décor, produced Shakespearean plays on a platform stage 
with ‘‘ conventional’ settings; he also wrote some 
dramatic criticism, and after the War, in collaboration 
with Helen Granville-Barker, started a series of trans- 
lations of Spanish plays with which his name is now 
chiefly associated in the popular mind. 

“On Dramatic Method ”’ is therefore the outcome of an 
experience wider than that of any other man in the theatre 
to-day and though Mr. Granville-Barker explains that the 
lectures are ‘‘ mainly technical,’’ they are written so delight- 
fully and carry their learning so gracefully that the 
general reader ’’—that mythical monster—need have no 
fear of them. And he will gain from them a knowledge of 
the theatre far deeper and more exact than he could hope 
for from wrestling with more weighty and pretentious 
work. 

Mr. Granville-Barker surveys the whole field of dramatic 
development from the theatre of the Greeks to that of 
the present day ; he shows how in each age form is neces- 
sarily modified by the physical conditions of the stage for 
which the plays were written; he gives advice to young 
dramatists ; and as he explains he criticises. He has too 
wide a knowledge of the theatre to be at the mercy of 
passing fashions and on one of the fashions of the moment 
—the vogue for Restoration plays—he passes a judgment 
which should be final. Having pointed out that “it is 
no more a picture of the time than are Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
satirical novels of the life of the average England of to- 
day,” he asks: ‘‘ How could an audience be both clever 
enough to understand the story and stupid enough to be 
interested by it when they did?’’ Another tendency— 
at least among the “ highbrows ’’—is to decry the work 
of Barrie. But Mr. Granville-Barker reminds us that of 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Masefield and Barrie, it is the last who 
is ‘‘ the subtlest, if not the boldest, craftsman of them all.” 

Naturally the chief interest of readers will centre on the 
author’s diagnosis of the state of the drama in this country 
to-day. He finds that “‘ English dramatic art is very 
spontaneously alive’’ and that though it is sometimes 
said that the impulse of the age is towards other forms of 
expression than the dramatic, ‘‘ the acting of plays to-day 
in almost every parish in England, in schools and uni- 
versities, in factories and churches, would seem to give 
the lie to that.’”” Though conditions have changed, though 
the theatre is more than ever at the mercy of commercialism, 
the strength of the new drama that is coming into being 
since the War will lie where lay the strength of the old— 
in the co-operation between actor and dramatist. ‘‘ The 


' Opera: but takes his amusement very seriously. 


dramatist must work in a medium made familiar to him 
by the actor’s art, the actor must contribute more than 
his moment’s success.”’ 

It must be admitted, I think, that however brave a face 
Mr. Granville-Barker puts upon it, the post-War drama is 
not in any way comparable with the movement early in 
the century in which he played so great a part. And I, 
for one, cannot refrain from hoping that he himself will 
do us one more service and again be a leader as well as a 
guide. It is three years since we had a major play from 
his pen—and that took five years in the writing and has 
not yet, as far as I am aware, been produced in England. 
But 1931 needs him no less than did rgor. 


“WE ARE NOT AMUSED—?” 


“The Higher Court.” A Play in Four Acts.” By 
M. E. M. Young. 3s. 6d. (Burns, Oates & Wash- 


bourne.) 
“U 97." A Play in Three Acts. By C. S. Forester. 
3s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Gilbertian Characters.” 
(Philip Allan.) 

““ Modern Short Plays. Selected by 
H. A. Treble. 2s. (University of London Press.) 

“St Joan.’’ By Bernard Shaw. Revived at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, April 6th.) 


By Gervase Lambton. 2s. 6d. 


Second Series.”’ 


“We are not amused—’’: is it good criticism, or mere 
smallness of mind, to use the old devastating dictum as 
a touchstone for plays? It depends on one’s definition 
of “ amusement.”” Broaden the term to “ entertainment ” 
—that is, the satisfaction of the esthetic intelligence—and 
the dictum will serve well enough. No one complains 
because there is no comedy in ‘‘ (Edipus Rex.” But 
amusement of some sort there must be—comedy, if you 
like: dramatic interest certainly: poetic imagination, if 
the author can compass it ; something to grip the audience, 
to compel their attention. 

White-hot sincerity goes far—through not far enough ; 
not so far, certainly, in drama as in the kindred arts. 
“The Higher Court ’’ is a domestic play (middle-class life 
in Kensington) whose sincerity is beyond question ; yet it 
flags, just because it tries to hold one’s interest by sincerity 
alone. The essential ‘‘ amusement ”’ is not there. It has 
too little action; it is too much entangled in laborious 
explanations and cross-purposes; its author is so en- 
grossed in the one central clash of character (the clash 
between the man who has divorced his wife and the 
Catholic girl who therefore will not marry him) that the 
rest of the cast are neglected; and one feels this is so 
because, by contrast with the heroine, they have not 
mattered sufficiently for their creator to be ‘‘ amused ”’ by 
them, and to bring them to life. 

‘“U.97,” another play depending very little on comedy, 
shows a far better sense of balance in its variation of 
character. The situation is dramatic—a group of U-boat 
officers, constrained to helpless idleness by the mutiny of 
November, 1918; a glimpse of some of their domestic 
affairs; lastly their desperate venture against Scapa 
Flow in a commandeered submarine, with their ex-admiral 
under orders as quartermaster, and with a most unwilling 
passenger in the person of a mutineer who has overheard 
too much. An interesting play. 

Mr. Gervase Lambton has been amused by Savoy 
Most 
of his book is what its title says—character-sketches taken 
from the plays, but giving nothing much in return. His 
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own contribution is twofold—first, a complaint that the 
Savoy tradition misinterprets Gilbert’s aim; second, a 
protest that Gilbert never ridicules ugly spinsters. Neither 
of these two theories is convincingly argued; one would 
not wonder if, in some maturer book, their author revised 
or disowned them. 

There has been some unevenness of choice in ‘‘ Modern 
Short Plays” (Second Series). The amusing but in- 
conclusive ‘‘ Wurzel-Flummery ”’ is only third-rate Milne ; 
and “‘ The Gods of the Mountain ”’ (powerful though it is) 
not quite first-rate Dunsany. But ‘“ Eldorado” (from 
the ‘‘ King Lear at Hordle’”’ collection) is Bernard Gilbert 
at his best; I enjoyed the neat characterisation of Eden 
Phillpotts’s ‘‘ Purple Bedroom ”’ ; and Miss D. U. Ratcliffe’s 
“ Desormais ’’ (new to me), slight though it be in plot, is 
the outstanding play of the volume. Hermon Ould’s vivid 
little sketch of Joan the Maid has a double interest 
just now, for its appearance coincides with the revival 
of Bernard Shaw’s “ St. Joan’’; and Miss Thorndike’s 
Joan, in turn, is more than ever provocative since we have 
had the opportunity of contrasting it with Mme. Pitoeff’s. 
It were impossible to compare these two, they differ so 
widely. Miss Thorndike is certainly the nearer to Shaw’s 
text: Mme. Pitoeff, perhaps, the more racy of the French 
soil. I have rejoiced in both, and rejoice anew at Miss 
Thorndike’s return to the part. But, as for criticism—the 
critic whose opinion one would most like to have is the 
author himself; and he keeps on saying nothing. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


BREVITIES 


“St. Thomas Aquinas: Angel of the Schools.” By 
Jacques Maritain. Translated by J. F. Scanlan. 
7s. 6d. (Sheed & Ward.) 


An interesting and comprehensive study of the abiding 
influence of the Angelic Doctor; but one unfortunately 
that is written in rather a stilted manner. It should appeal 
especially to Catholics. 


“The Spirit of British Policy: And the Myth of the 
Encirclement of Germany.”’ By Hermann Kantorowicz. 
English Edition, revised by the author and translated by 


W. H. Johnson. With a Preface by Gilbert Murray. 
25s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Dr. Kantorowicz’s monumental work, though lacking 
nothing in learnedness, is almost racily written, and is 
full of dry humour. It holds a mirror up to the principal 
features of our national life, and the reflection affords a 
comprehensive picture of England in relationship with 
the rest of the world, though more particularly with 
Germany. 


Mariners of Brittany.”’ Written and illustrated by 
Peter F. Anson. 12s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Mr. Anson is a wizard! There is something in this 
book to fascinate every type of reader : chapters on sardine 
and tunny fisheries; particulars of religion and social 
conditions among the mariners ; tales illustrating native 
superstitions and folk-lore ; details of the various types of 
fishing and other craft on the coast; and architectural 
and geographical data. 


“* Alexandrian Poetry Under the First Three Ptolemies.” 


By Auguste Couat. Translated by James Loeb. 25s. 
(Heinemann.) 


Although written forty-seven years ago, this book still 
stands pre-eminent among the books dealing with this 
difficult subject. Its chief aim is to show the great historic 
importance of the Alexandrian period in the history of 
literature, to show ‘“‘that the painstaking imitators of 
ancient poetry created a new poetry, that the preservers 


of the past were the initiators of progress.’’ As the original ° 


French book is out of print, the present translation is all 
the more welcome. 


GRANVILLE-BARKER 


On Dramatic 


Method 


The Clark Lectures 1930 
By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


‘* ANYONE INTERESTED IN THE ENGLISH 
DRAMA WILL FIND THESE LECTURES 
FULL OF MATTER FOR REFLECTION, 
WHETHER FROM THE LITERARY OR 
THEATRICAL SIDE.’’—Morning Post 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Second Impression of 


Mrs. GRANVILLE-BARKER’S NOVEL 


Come, Julia 


of which THE Booxman says “LEAVES ONE 
WITH A SENSE OF COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION.” 
“HOLDS OUR INTEREST THROUGHOUT.” 
Times Literary Supplement 
“ SHE HAS FEW EQUALS.” 
Manchester Guardian 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 
44, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


NOW READY 


MODERN SHORT PLAYS 
FIRST SERIES 


Seven Plays by John Drinkwater, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Lady Gregory, Laurence 
Binyon, “Saki” (H. H. Munro), Eden 
Phillpotts, Lord Dunsany - - - 2/- 


MODERN SHORT PLAYS 
SECOND SERIES 


Six Plays by A. A. Milne, Lord Dunsany, 
Hermon Ould, D. U. Ratcliffe, Bernard 
Gilbert, Eden Phillpotts - - - 2/- 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE 


Scenes from “ Peter Pan,” ‘“‘ The Admir- 
able Crichton,” ‘“ What Every Woman 
Knows,’ “‘ Quality Street,” Mary Rose” 
and ‘“‘ A Kiss for Cinderella - - 2/- 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD. 
1o & 11, WARWICK LANE, Lonpon, E.C.4 
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The Bookman’s Table 


TURI’S BOOK OF LAPPLAND. By Johan Turi. tos. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Will it last? Will the nomads of Lapland maintain 
their quaint customs from generation to generation, while 
the remainder of Europe is becoming more and more 
highly industrialised ? That is the question which you 
ask yourself as you lay down the ingenuous chronicles of 
Johan Turi, who has recorded the strange lives and habits 
of his wandering countrymen. 

His book comes to us at two removes. His original 
manuscript, compiled with the arduous toil of one who 
is not accustomed to writing, was first translated into 
Danish, and the Danish version has now been made into 
English ; but the two translators have done their work so 
well that the naiveté of the original is nicely preserved. The 
reindeer, which most people associate only with Santa Claus, 
is here the central point of the whole art and science of life, 
and Turi has faithfully set down the manner in which they 
are kept and bred and taken on Lapp migrations. In 
other chapters he has much to say about the folklore 
of the Lapps, and he has many amusing and eerie anecdotes 
of their hunting adventures and their mythical enemies, 
the Stallos; while his account of old-fashioned Lapp 
remedies has an irresistible fascination for the modern 
reader. 


The attraction of ‘ Turi’s Book of Lappland ’’ lies in its . 


simple, untutored style, its picture of Lapp life and its 
revelation of the sturdy character of the author; but it 
opens the question of how long such an unspoilt mode of 
life can last in the modern world. ‘‘ A remedy for chills,”’ 
says Turi, “is to drink the blood of a living reindeer.”’ 
And again: ‘‘ To chase a wolf on skis is the very worst 
thing there is for ruining folk’s health.” It is all too 
probable that his great-grandson will treat his chills in a 
very different way, and will never dream of ruining his 
health by chasing a wolf on skis. 


— 
WE CONTINUED TO ROW AMONG THE BOXES AND OTHER WRECKAGE 
From“ The Wreck of the Dumaru,” by Lowe!l Thomas (Heinemann). 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF BERKSHIRE. By Harold Peake. 
M.A., F.S.A. 10s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


This is the latest addition to the ‘‘ County Archzologies,”’ 
and the publishers deserve as much congratulation on the 
continual success of this admirable series as does the general 
editor, Mr. T. D. Kendrick, in his choice of Mr. Harold 
Peake as the author of this book on the pre-Conquest 
archeology of Berkshire from the Palzolithic period down 
to the arrival of the Normans. Admittedly a work for the 
specialist, Mr. Peake is probably right in supposing that his 
“‘ Gazetteer ”’ will prove its most interesting part. Herein 
can be found a list of all monuments, antiquities, documents 
and events, with a complete bibliography of each, arranged 
under each civil parish in the county; also the present 
whereabouts of any notable movable objects indicated— 
a very careful and laborious piece of work which will prove 
of great use to students. 


MARY WEBB. By Hilda Addison. 5s. (Cecil Palmer.) 


It is too early yet for a really critical estimate of Mary 
Webb’s contribution to literature, but for the time being 
Miss Addison’s unpretentious and admirably balanced 
little book is very welcome. She has gathered together the 
all too scanty personal material and interwoven with it a 
sympathetic interpretation of her subject’s attitude to the 
problems of life, as substantiated by her novels, poems and 
short stories. It is undoubtedly by ‘“‘ Precious Bane ’”’ that 
Mary Webb’s reputation will be eventually appraised, for 
there the mystic influences which fill all her books with such 
glimpses of sheer beauty have the freest play. She has 
inculcated Prue Sarn with so much of her own individuality 
that it might almost be called her spiritual biography. Miss 
Addison handles all these various influences, of which the 
Bible and her passionate love for her native Shropshire stand 
out pre-eminently without in any way outweighing her 
virile realism, with a delicate discrimination. 


LORD BEAVERBROOK: AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY. 
By F. A. Mackenzie. 18s. (Jarrolds.) 


Mr. F. A. Mackenzie has done good service in producing 
a very readable biography of one of the most prominent 
figures in English public life of to-day. His account of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s early activities in Canada, by which 
the penniless young man of twenty became the powerful 
millionaire of thirty, and his vivid story of the young 
Canadian’s entry into English politics at the Ashton-under- 
Lyne by-election make excellent reading, and his chapters 
on Lord Beaverbrook’s journalistic activities are enlivened 
by interesting descriptions of the late Lord Northcliffe and 
other leading figures in English journalism. Perhaps the 
biographer has given too much space to the Empire Crusade 
controversy, for few readers will have the patience to wade 
through what is virtually a collection of recent newspaper- 
cuttings ; but the rest of the book can be heartily com- 
mended to all who are anxious to know what kind of a 
man Lord Beaverbrook is and how he has reached his 
important position in the world to-day. It is to be hoped 
that any subsequent edition will correct the ‘ howler ’”’ 
on page 173, by which the late Mr. E. R. Thompson, who 
wrote under the pseudonym of “‘ E. T. Raymond,”’ is con- 
fused with Mr. Ernest Raymond, the author of “ Tell 
England.” 


A PAGAN’S PILGRIMAGE. By Llewelyn Powys. 


7s. 6d. net. 
(Longmans.) 


Mr. Powys’s pilgrimage was to Palestine, or at least 
that was its final goal. For it comprised the Adriatic, 
with Rhodes and Cyprus and other places. But the 
author’s hunger for contact with reality made him long 
to see the actual places where the Founder of Christianity 
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lived, all the more because in his opinion Christianity itself 
has in it nothing real. In fact he carried with him on his 
journeyings a feeling of nothing less than contempt for 
religion of every kind. It is a pity that he allows this 
feeling to break out so often; for the expression of it 
goes far to spoil an otherwise charming book. Taken 
simply as a book of travel, it is charming indeed. 


HIGHLANDS, HIGHWAYS, AND HEROES. By D. C. Cuth- 
bertson. 7s. 6d. (Edinburgh: Robert Grant.) 


THEIR NAME LIVETH. By Ian Hay. 5s. (John Lane.) 


Mr. Cuthbertson has added yet another to the number of 
books that pay tribute not only to the indescribably 
beautiful scenes in the wilder parts of the Western High- 
lands, but to their amazing heritage of memories and 
traditions, both sinister and romantic, and his contribution 
is no mean one. In this curious blending of ringing blades 
and magic calm he wrests from nearly every loch and ben 
some dark legend or fantastic story, and resuscitates many 
a relic of pagan days when clan feuds were rife. Through 
the roar of the Dochart at Killin one hears the sturdy tread 
of the Macnabs about their grim encounters. Now bleak 
and forbidding, now full of witchery and charm, the glamour 
of the past is deftly woven with that of the present. There 
are thirty-one most successful photographs and a useful 
map. To turn to a more lamentable yet equally vital 
phase of national interest, ‘‘ Their Name Liveth,” as all 
Scots will know is the book of the Scottish National War 
Memorial. Chiefly for the benefit of those for whom a 
personal visit is impossible, Ian Hay has graphically 
depicted that imposing memorial in its magnificent setting 
on Castle Rock. It is a straightforward description, rang- 
ing from the inauguration down to the list of some two 
hundred artists, craftsmen and labourers who were respon- 
sible for the actual execution of the work. Yet it was 
fortunate that it should bear the impress of such a 
sensitive perception, otherwise we might have lost a lot of 
descriptive detail and symbolic significance. 


MORE YARNS. By “ Stalky ’’ (Major-General L. C. Dunster- 
ville). 7s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) 


This book contains eighteen stories of varying interest 
and, if truth must be told, uneven merit; some serious, 
some humorous; of the latter one, ‘‘Admiral’s Inspection,” 
is very funny indeed and extremely well told. It is in fact 
the gem of the collection. It is possible that other readers 
may be struck, as the present reviewer has been, by a faint 
flavour of Rudyard Kipling’s work throughout these 
yarns. 

This is no accusation of plagiarism ; the resemblance, if 
real resemblance there be, is not nearly close enough for 
that. It is merely an intrusion on the misty domain of 
psychology : a wondering if close association in school 
days, followed by long experience of India on the part of 
General Dunsterville, may not have combined to give a 
slight similarity of outlook and manner of expression to 
Butte and to Stalky. 


MR. PUNCH’S MOTOR BOOK. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


All the grim humours of motoring are to be found in 
‘“Mr. Punch’s Motor Book,”’ from the 1896 owner-driver 
‘who, when half-way up a steep hill, discovers by the 
sudden retrograde movement of the autocar that the motor 
has become exhausted,’’ to the latest fun at the expense 
of speed fiends and baby cars (which I see began with the 
“‘ roller skate ’’ joke as far back as 1914 !). 

In reviewing this book, however, I find a long-awaited 
opportunity for demonstrating Mr. Punch’s too frequent 
distrust not only of the ability of his artists, but of the 
intelligence of his readers. Take for instance a drawing 
by Mr. Leslie P. Marchant which appeared in 1926. It 
shows a man cranking a car with a woman looking on. 
It is evident that he is in trouble, for tools are lying about 
and two village children have already collected. What 
does the woman say? She says: ‘‘ Try winding it the 


Wife (to husband making futile effort to start car): 
“Try winding it the other way, darling.” 


From “ Mr. Punch’s Motor Book ’’ (Methuen). 


other way, darling.’’ But fearful lest we miss the point, 
Mr. Punch must needs preface this remark with the words : 
‘‘ Wife (to husband making futile effort to start car) .. .” 
Is this necessary? I think not. Nor, since Mr. Wallis 
Mills—to take another example—is quite capable of draw- 
ing a pretty girl addressing an overturned ice-cream man, 
do we need to be told that his picture represents a ‘‘ Fair 
Motorist (who has knocked over ice-cream vendor). If there 
is any doubt at all, Giri would be ample; and similarly 
we could be spared such tedious explanations as ‘‘ Motorist 
(as they take the wrong turning at seventy miles an hour, to 
friend),’’ and ‘‘ Brown (expatiating on the merits of his latest 
bargain).”’ 

For its nimble price the book does well in providing 
over one hundred drawings by Raven Hill, Bateman, 
Ridgewell, Stampa, Fougasse, Ernest Shepard and other 
representative Punch artists, an index to whom would not 
have come amiss. 


THE MASQUE OF AMERICA AND THE WHITE-ROBED 
CHOIR. By Alice Hunt Bartlett. $4 net. (Brentanos.) 


This volume is published for the United States National 
Arts Committee and is the result of a commission given 
to its author to prepare such ‘‘ Scenarios of the Key 
Scenes of Washington’s true life ’’ as ‘‘ could easily be con- 
tracted into one library, or extended into several plays,” 
for reproduction by 5,000 or more committees appointed 
to direct the celebration of the 2ooth Anniversary of the 
birthday of the first President of the United States. This 
commission led to much research and to several fresh 
discoveries concerning Washington’s own life and his 
ancestry. Among these discoveries was that of a letter 
written by Charles I to Colonel Henry Washington (who 
was the son of Sir William Washington, great-great grand- 
uncle of George) who at that time was defending the city of 
Worcester for the King. The White-Robed Choir was a 
company of girls and children who received Washington 
as he passed through their city of Trenton on his way to 
inauguration at New York. The outlines, with some 
suggested dialogue, of the proposed plays deserve praise, as 
do several introductory sonnets. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF AN HISTORICAL SCENE 
By Alfred Dunning 


In one sense, all writing is the recording of history. The 
naturalist’s notebook and the casebook of the doctor are 
alike foot-notes to the story of life,while even the tradesmen’s 
bills of long ago may provide important matter for the 
chronicler. The history with which we are immediately 
concerned, however, is that which recreates the “ old 
unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago.’’ From a 
severely practical point of view, it is noteworthy that the 
glamour of such history is already lighting up the pages of 
the daily press, which seems more and more often to print 
articles which explore the days before yesterday. The 
young writer with a flair for historical reconstruction may 
therefore approach his work with a more than academic 
end in view. Yet he or she must know from the first that 
this form of writing is not easy. It involves a great deal 
of painstaking research if its historical content is to be 
other than superficial and it is not to discover flaws and 
anachronisms which will rob the reader of respect for the 
writer. 

The inspiration which gives rebirth to an historical scene 
may come in any one of a thousand ways. A visit to some 
historic spot, a snatch of folk-song, a tale told by “ the 
oldest inhabitant,’”’ an old playbill or a new invention 
which makes one wonder “ how they used to manage ’’— 
any of these may kindle the imagination. But once the 
dreaming has begun, it must be nurtured on facts. For the 
slightest article or sketch, as for the long historical novel, 
accurate research is vital—unless perhaps the script is to be 
used for the production of a certain type of “ historical ”’ 
film. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the scene to be recon- 
structed is one of monastic life. Your only way to treat it 
is to ‘‘ soak ”’ in the history of such institutions. It will be 
a delightful experience, for it took all sorts and conditions 
of men to make a monastery. You will need, in the first 
place, an accurate knowledge of the various parts of the 
building—an ability to distinguish in a more than vague 
way, the difference between the Buttery and the Cloisters. 
.For what purpose was the Infirmary used ? In what room 
were the Illuminated Manuscripts written ? 

Following this you will find other fields to explore in 
connexion with costume, food, habits and speech. This 
latter is most important. The historical writer who at- 
tempts to convey an impression of reality by a sprinkling 
of “ thous ”’ and “‘ marrys ”’ is about as convincing as is the 
antiquity of ‘‘ Ye Olde Café,”’ complete with petrol pump. 

What, for instance, is that lay-brother of yours bringing 
back with him from his travels ? And will he call his store 
purchases,” “‘ presents’ or what ? Here is an account 
of such a scene contained in a story about Roger Bacon 
and an early microscope. It is one which reconstructs 
history, or at least historical atmosphere, in a most vivid 
manner, and is called ‘‘ The Eye of Allah.” 

““He was back, loaded down with fairings. A lump of 
richest lazuli, a bar of orange-hearted vermilion, and a small 
packet of dried beetles which make most glorious scarlet. 
Besides that, a few cubes of milky marble with yet a pink 
flush in them, which could be slaked and ground down to 
incomparable background stuff.” 

In this story the author is dealing with the work of those 
monks who spent their days, before printing revolutionised 
the craft, in writing and illuminating copies of the scrip- 
tures. It is unlikely that the new writer will catch his 
“atmosphere ’’ with quite the same success of Mr. Kipling 
in this story, but he should be able to see, after reading it 
once or twice, that much. of its conviction comes from a 
thorough and detailed knowledge of the subject. 

Research then, is the golden rule for historical recon- 
struction. A genius may, by the magnitude of his char- 
acter-creation, allow faults to pass unremedied—as in the 


case of Scott who, in “‘ Ivanhoe ”’ shows Robin Hood living 
in the reign of Richard I, instead of in that of Edward II, 
or Shakespeare when he sets his obviously English 
““mechanicals ’’ to rehearse in ‘‘a wood near Athens.” 
But inaccuracy is not always passed over by the critics, 
and one of the things which helped to discredit the other- 
wise splendid work of Chatterton was the fact that in 
attempting to pass it off as a discovery from past ages, 
he wrote on the title page of one of his poems the words 
“The Battle of Hastings, wrote by Tirgot the Monk, a 
Saxon, in the Tenth Century.” Its literary merits apart, 
here was an undoubted miracle of authorship, seeing that 
Hastings was not fought until well into the eleventh 
century ! 

It is a useful plan, in writing historical scenes, to set out 
the story in modern language, with a modern background— 
to present, as it were, Hamlet in modern clothes. This 
done, the incidents and descriptions may be taken one by 
one and invested with the authentic characteristics of the 
period being dealt with. 


Books suggested 


“* Debits and Credits,” containing ‘‘ The Eye of Allah,” 
by Rudyard Kipling. 

“ The Historical Novel,” by H. Butterfield. 

‘Historical Nights’ Entertainments,” 
Sabatini. 


by Rafael 


Competition 

Write a short account, containing a snatch of conver- 
sation, in which two or more persons living in any well- 
defined historical period describe the sidelights of an historic 
event they have witnessed. For instance, the conversation 
of apprentices waiting for a new Shakespearean production 
to begin. Competitors may choose their own setting ; and 
a book or books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen by 
the recipient, will be given for the best effort. Competitors 
must be not less than 16 and not more than 18 years of age, 
and, if at school, should give the name and address of the 
school as well as their own name, address and age. Entries 
must reach the Bookman Office not later than July 1st 
and should be addressed : 


SCENE, 
‘*The Bookman,” St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Result of April Competition 


The prize for a paragraph containing half a dozen clichés, 
rewritten with new phrases to take their place, is awarded 
to Eleanor Parnell, ‘‘ Redmoor,’’ West Haddon, Rugby, 
for the following : 


The fields lay still as death in the cool of the evening, 
only a gentle breeze sighed in the branches. The sun had 
set like a great crimson ball behind the western horizon, 
and the blood-red glow had now nearly faded. The shades 
of night were falling fast, and soon in the mantle of the sky 
little stars began to twinkle like diamonds. Then across 
the meadows floated the crystal clear notes of a distant bell, 
from the little grey church that nestled amid the trees. 

The fields lay content and quiet in the dew-cool air, only 
a little restless wind teased the drowsy branches. The sun 
had burned out his passionate vitality in glory, and now 
listlessly had slipped beyond our world and its display. Slowly 
the sky was drained of the afterglow, and like the tapers of 
a thousand saints, the stars began to prick the heavens with 
their mild white light. Then into the quiet came swinging 
the grave pure notes of a bell; a church, cherished in a 
wooded dip of the plain, gave to the world its benison. 


Certificates of merit have been sent to John Cornwell 
(Middlesbrough), Iris Herring (Harlesden) and Felicity 
Fawcus (Claygate). 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


From a literary point of view the most attractive talks in 
the B.B.C.’s June programme are contained in Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s series on ‘“‘ The Progress of English Prose.” Sir 
Henry began his survey in May, and his talks for June 
have the interesting titles of ‘‘ Prose of the Renaissance,” 
““Exuberance Followed by Sombre Reflection,’ ‘‘ The 
Urbanity of the Augustan Age ’’ and “‘ Prose Activities of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries’’ (Mondays, 
June ist, 8th, 15th and 22nd: 7.25 p.m.). The last talk, 
which is to cover journalism, fiction and science, and is to 
range from Huxley to broadcasting, by way of Meredith, 
Hardy, Whitehead, Jeans and Eddington, should certainly 
tax Sir Henry’s skill in condensation, and it is one which 
ought not to be missed. I look forward to hearing his 
estimate of Dryden’s prose in the course of his earlier talks, 
and to seeing if he agrees with Mr. T. S. Eliot’s view, 
expressed in his recent broadcast, of Dryden’s important 
influence on the development of the English languages. 


Play-Producing for Amateurs 

Mr. Max Beerbohm once wrote an essay on “ The In- 
variable Badness of Amateur Acting.” But that was 
twenty-eight years ago, and amateur acting is no longer 
the mere matter of “‘ private theatricals ’’ which so rightly 
aroused Mr. Beerbohm’s scorn. Nowadays it is all taken 
much more seriously, and it is pleasant to find that the 
B.B.C is devoting four talks to ‘‘ Play-Producing ”’ and to 
“‘ Dressing and Property-Making ”’ (Fridays, June 5th, 12th, 
19th and 26th : Daventry and London Regional,10.45 a.m.). 
The speakers are Miss. Mary Kelly, who is secretary of the 
Village Drama Society, and Mrs. Cookson, who was one of 
the lecturers at the British Drama League’s Easter 
Holiday School ; and their talks should be well worth while, 
even for listeners who are not directly concerned with 
amateur productions. 


Other Talks 

Among other features of the June programme are the 
continuation of Dr. C. H. Dodd’s series on ‘“‘ The History of 
the Bible”? (Sundays, June 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th: 
London and Midland Regional, 5.0 p.m.); more “ Idle 
Thoughts,”’ in which entertaining speakers ramble pleas- 
antly wherever their fancy leads them (Thursdays, June 4th, 
11th, 18th and 25th: 9.20 p.m.) ; and the usual reviews of 
new novels and new books. J. D. CrawsHaw. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


Three Great Symphonies 


From the many excellent records of all descriptions 
recently issued, it is difficult indeed to choose a short 
list to recommend, and if I confine my remarks this month 
to three Albums, it is because I believe that the best 
investment for a music-lover’s gramophone library is a 
series of complete symphonies or other orchestral or 
operatic works—even if it means buying the records 
one at a time. So many favourite ‘‘ popular’’ pieces 
are recorded again and again that no sooner has a purchase 
been made than another and more acceptable version of 
the piece appears. 

The three symphonies that I would recommend are 
Schumann’s First (H.M.V. D 1889—D 1892), Brahms’s 
Third (H.M.V. C 2026—C 2029) and Elgar’s First (D 1944- 
D 1949). The Schumann is of course the famous Spring 
Symphony written, according to the composer, in order 
to try to express the ever-recurring wonder and the stirring 
emotions of that season. From the opening trumpet notes 
“as if from on high, like a call to awaken ”’ to the tender 
beauty of the last movement—‘‘ Spring’s Farewell ’’— 
the Symphony is a perfect expression of early romanticism, 
and it is here interpreted boldly by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Frederick Stock. 

It is Brahms’s Third, written forty-two years later, 
of which it has been said that ‘ the tender melancholy 
of the Romantics seems to find its ultimate expression 
in this work.’”’ This, the best known of Brahms’s sym- 
phonies, is recorded by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(who were responsible for the Beethoven Fifth, to which 
I referred in an earlier issue), conducted by Clemens Krauss, 
the director of the State Opera in Vienna. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s First Symphony—played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra with the composer con- 
ducting—is a work whose greatness will be increasingly 
recognised as the years pass. It is a work of Sir Edward’s 
maturity and, though it was issued without a programme 
and is from the purely technical point of view a great musical 
achievement, it must rank as one of the great confessions 
of faith of our time. It is, in the profoundest sense of 
the word, religious. 

EVELYN POLE. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JUNE 


Answers to these Competitions: (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than July 10th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—One GurneA for fifteen lines of verse, written 
in the manner of ‘‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,”’ 
narrating the adventures of the children who 
followed the Piper.after the shutting of the 
mountain-side behind them. 


II.—Mr. Ivor Brown, in a recent wireless debate, 
referred to Hamlet as most perfect 
Londoner.” HatF A GUINEA will be given 
for the best expansion and explanation of this 


remark. The answer must not be more than 
250 words in length. 


III.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry of the twentieth century applic- 
able to any book advertised in this number. 


IV.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of April Entries 


None of the many Odes on Petrol was entirely satis- 
factory. Some were too heavily didactic, some too 
colloquial and formless. Some were not “odes” at 
all. There were however many good single lines, such 
as M. McDonnell’s apostrophe to ‘‘ Thou Thyroid of 
the late slow-moving world.” 


I.—One GUINEA is awarded to Miss Barbara Stone, 
Topsham, South Devon, for the following : 


Clear liquid spirit, with a lover’s gaze 

I watch thee palely flow into my tank ; 

On thee each swift, each tardy movement stays, 
Without thee life is motionless and blank. 
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Escape then from those gaudy prison walls 
(The glaring, staring red and yellow pumps) 
With steady ceaseless flow. 

Thy presence thrills me deeply, and enthrals 
A heart which gaily leaps and bumps ; 
With joy my car and I are both aglow. 


But oh! that thou wouldst longer stay with me, 
Swift as a soaring swallow thou art fled 

And I am left disconsolate, my glee 

Has vanished now, deep gloom holds reign instead. 
It is not right that thou shouldst be so swift, 
Desert me thus, should times be bad or good. 

Say, spirit, dost thou hear ? 

Alas! ‘twixt thou and I must be no rift, 

If I could do without thee—well I would, 

Spirit thou art too dear, far, far too dear! 


We also select for printing “‘ Pom’s”’ verse, which 
is written “ with apologies to a Shelleyian Violet ”’ : 


The odour from the house is gone, 
There lingers yet a joy for me, 

The grease-spots from my pants have flown, 
Thanks, essence, unto thee. 


And when thou sobb’st thy plaintive cry, 
On trial of speed, or other stunt, 

Shrivelled and lifeless shall they lie, 
Who stand in front. 


1 speed the highways, soar the sky, 
I fly—thy breath is life to me, 

The death that thou wilt make me die, 
Is such as mine would be. 


We highly commend, in addition, the entries of 
Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Eleanor Parnell 
(Rugby),-Emily Davis (Dublin), M. Luckham (Poole), 
Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Cicely Barnes (Southport), 
Clarice March (Barnet), G. M. Starkey (Folkestone), 
Sybil Gillett (London), John Purdie (Paisley), John E. 
Woods (Coventry). 


II.—Ha trF A Guinea for the best conversation between 
Mr. Polly and Soames Forsyte is awarded to 
Miss B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, 
Kent, for the following : 


Soames: Life has compensations for everyone, I am 
convinced, though we do not realise their existence 
until we are on the wrong side of sixty. 

Mr. Potty: Sixty! Forty, I should say! The disillusi- 
on-ments of this mortal life came early to me, and I 
began to look around for something to balance ’em 
pretty quick, I can tell you. 

S.: Did none of your dreams materialise ? 
ambitions fail ? 

P.: Oh, 1 had my dreams right enough, plenty of ’em. 
But the ambitions soon went to the wall along with 
the other stuff. I was the round peg in the square 
hole. All the things I wanted to do, I never had 
the chance to do, and an unkind Fate thrust upon 
me circumstantial evidence of the way I was heading. 
so that I decided to chuck it for good and all. Lucky 
thing for me that I did! 

S.: What do you mean ? 

P.: That’s my secret, my compensation for the trick 
Life has played me. 

S.: I admit that you interest me profoundly. But can 
you mean that you once contemplated suicide ? 

P.: Not exackly! only the suicide of all my enfetterings 
that made of me the man I was, instead of the ghost 
Iam. 

S.: Ghost! Ah! surely I begin to see your parable. 

P.: No parable, sir, but plain honest truth. 


Did all your 


S.: How do you justify your action in cutting yourself 
off from society ? 

P.: I reckon I’m doing the only sensible thing I ever did 
in my life. By quitting my former existence I have 
discovered the most interesting thing in the world— 
Myself ! 


S.: You have found your entity ? 

P.: My identicality you mean, I expect. I never knew I 
had one until now. 

S.: I almost envy your courage. 

P.: Courage! Why, I’ve funked everything. I’m only 


a pretender now, a sort of nobody. 

S.: You admitted that in escaping from an irksome 
environment, you discovered yourself. That is the 
chief end of man—to understand his Ego. 

P.: Oh, I understand myself right enough now—that’s 
Life’s compensation. 

S.: I often long to disappear from the modern world. 
Its society is very little to my taste. The old values 
have altered. The world has become cheap, com- 
mercialised. The old Victorian virtues have decayed 
long ago. 


P.: Sounds pretty bad, anyway ! 

S.: Yes, I sometimes think it is so; but again, there are 
compensations. 

P.: What is yours ? 

S.: Love. 

P.: Pooh! I don’t believe in no such thing. Nothing 


worth ’aving in it, as I can comperehend. 

S.: My life’s experience has taught me that it is the 
greatest compensation in Life—the love of mother, 
sister, wife, or child. The sadness of old age turns 
to joy in the possession of a daughter’s love. 

P.: Well, I ain’t got no daughter to worship me, that’s 
sure enough ; but I don’t mind letting on to you that 
I’ve got a wife living, that believes me dead. 

S.: Then it is your bounden duty to acquaint her with 
the fact, immediately, that you are still in existence. 

P.: I wonder! Do you really think I ought to? 


We also highly commend the entry from John E. 
Woods (Coventry). 


III.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
Ralph Hodgson’s poems applicable to any book 
advertised in the April BooKMAN is awarded 
to Nanette Wise, Nether Lodge, Swanage, 
Dorset, for the following : 


THE SUFFRAGETTE MOVEMENT. 
By SyLviA PANKHURST. (Longmans.) 


“Oh had our simple Eve 
Seen through the make-believe!” 


From “ Eve.” 
We also select for printing : 


ADAM—AND SOME EVES. 
By CONCORDIA MERREL. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Pity him, this dupe... .” 
From The Bull.” 
and 
THIS REELING WORLD. By Scott. 
(Blackwood.) 


“IT caught my flying senses, oh 
A dizzy man was I.” 


From “ The Song of Honour.” 


I1V.—THE BooKkMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to M. E. Arthy, ‘“ Homelea,” Ember 
Lane, Esher. : 


CROSSWORD No. VI 


The Prize is awarded to W. C. T. Cole, 41, Percy 
Place, Dublin, for his solution ‘“‘ One of Defoe’s ‘ noxious 
fumes’ ”’ (“‘ Journal of the Plague Year ”’). 
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“THE BOOKMAN” CROSSWORD No. 8 


Solution to Crossword VI 54. Curtail 39. 


55. Initials of a Nobel Prize winner. 


e 


TIHIE LIAlelu le EIAIR Across : 
A O|P x A DO 1. Author of How About Europe?” 
VIE HI UIN I 13. Used by Wild West heroes. 
NIT “How could that still, unaltering loveliness 
N O A xy K Be fashioned from light fires that wander only 
ae Ts 74 In the . . . that their mathematics shows ? ” 
“i i V —(A. E., “ Beauty and Science.”’) 
= 7, a9 = 16. Behead 39. 
BY TO R 18. Imagist poet. Author of In the Rain.” 
O WIN GIM Ig. 16. 
NEE IOIGHPIUAINIT S 20. Honoured by the ancient Egyptians; by our moderns 
© 7s T H held in small esteem. 
A IR 5 : | 21. W. H. Hudson’s land was of this hue. 
N U L O io A A O 24. Emperor and King. 
+ 25. (Cleopatra) ‘‘ perhaps, understood the age-long battle, 
D AIRIT S S K Was not the .. . , fruit-hidden, 
A A LIE The symbol of such understanding ? ’’—(OsBERT SITWELL.) 
EF ISISIBIEITIT 2 Pronoun. 
Mi tS RUE | 28. E. M. Forster’s had a view. That of 56 must be a private 
possession. 
AMONG THE MODERNS Br “ Paecaveres” 30. Reverse Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Muse. 


3t. Romantic complaint noticeable in our young writers 
before they become cynical. 

32. His spirit served the late Laureate for an anthology. 

33. Author of ‘ Son of Woman ”’ (initials). 

34. Characteristic of the babes and sucklings of to-day from 
whose mouth wisdom comes in best-sellers. 


A Guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 
supplies the best clue for 23 across 


CiuEs Down: 


2. Curtail the significant epithet of T. S. Eliot's Gerontion, 30. Nepenthe was one. 
3. Character in ‘‘ Point Counter Point.” 37- A krab would be worse than this, putting the proverb 
4. An embryo masterpiece perhaps. 38 cto 
5. Lived at Rings in Mary Butts’s novel. H 
6. ‘‘ Wrinkled with age, and drenched with dew; 39. 
Old . . . , the shepherd, goes.”-—(De La Mare.) 41. Initials of author of ‘“‘ These Men, Thy Friends, 
7. Their sum and their quotient are the same as any one of 43. Effect of some popular war-novels. 
the three. 45. Count Axel in Villier de l’Isle Adam’s novel had one, and 
8. Latinise: “‘ Yes, he’s talking of stripping me bare it provided the title for a recent volume of criticism. 
Of my own big fur,’ says the . . .” 46. French preposition. 
—(ROBERT GRAVES.) 47. Exclamation. 
g. Initials which precede a name gracefully placed by its 49. Denotes hesitation. 
owner beside Shakespeare, Sheridan and Sheriff. 50. French article. 
10. Character in Joyce’s “‘ Work in Progress.” 51. The modern hero is popularly required to be this. 
11. Preposition. 53. A danger to 45 down. 
12. Snake-dancer (‘‘ Mornings in Mexico” and ‘“‘ The Plumed 56. Author of ‘ Orlando.” 
Serpent ’’). 
15. ‘‘ Cold on his glittering eye, ——— = 
17. Literary movement with Transition ’’ for its organ. 
20. Author of Tristan de Cunha”’ and The Wayzgoose.”’ 
21. See 44. 
25. ‘‘ Lady into Fox’’ was one. The story of the dwarfs x 
in Crome Yellow was another. Behead it. AIRIAIG N 
26. Arnold Bennett's idea of hotels. 
29. George is a venerable novelist ; Henry a rising sculptor. a if Z 
30. Jumble the author of ‘‘ Ash Wednesday.” a7 
34- Modern thrillers have often too many of these and too- - 
little of their beginning. 
35. Jumble the author of ‘‘ The House with the Echo.” 34 
38. By Aldous Huxley. Te 7 
40. - Bony initials of the editor of Punch. > = 
42. “‘ Let us part, ere the season of passion forget us, 
With a kiss anda . . . on thy drooping brow.’’—(YEATs.) “ o 
44 (with 21). By Theodore Dreiser. , * = 
45. ‘“‘Her ... made seven and twenty dishes 
For the big jack-sharks and the little fiahes.” 4 
—(MASEFIELD.) 
48. Curtail her who was “ Victrix ’’ in ‘‘ The Rainbow.” 
49. John Gould Fletcher's ‘“‘Hymn to the Present Day” 
would suggest that our own is as good as previous 
ones. 
51. Exclamation. “BOOKMAN” COUPON for JUNE, 1931 
2. A aed paper which has recruited more than one literary 
ight. 
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Books of the Month 


Books received from April 12th to May 12th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue. This list has been curtailed owing to pressure on space.) 


ART 


BLACKWELL.—The Prodigal Son. Thomas Derrick. 7s. 6d. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Landscape in English Art and 
Poetry. Laurence Binyon. 7s. 6d. 

Stuprio.—Fine Art. tos. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


CoNSTABLE.—The Letters of John Constable, R.A., to 
C. R. Leslie, R.A. Edited by Peter Leslie. 15s. 
KENKYUSHA (Tokio).—Studies in the Mental Development 

of George Eliot. Minoru Toyoda. 
MACMILLAN.—Skyscrapers and Others: Essays. L. B. 
Namier. 6s. 


EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss.—Everyday Words. Alfred 
Wisdom. 8d. and 1tod.—The Golden Nature Readers. 
Book I, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 6d. Book II, 1s. 6d. and 
1s. 8d.—Nature Study in the Junior School. Elsie 
V. M. Knight. od. 


FICTION 
Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicate 
7 


GEOFFREY BLEs.—Pitiless Youth. Edward Holstius. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH. — Herod’s Peal. Russell 
Thorndike. 

JONATHAN CapE.—The Corn King and the Spring Queen. 
Naomi Mitchison. tos. 6d. 

CassELL.—The Weigher of Souls) André Maurois. 6s.— 
The Riverton Wagers. Collinson Owen.—One Night 
in Santa Anna. Thomas Washington-Metcalfe. 

CuapMaAN & Hati.—The Man with the Two Mirrors. 
Edward Knoblock. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Silver Ley. Adrian Bell.—Copper 
City. Myron Brinig. 

Co.tiins.—Pacific Gold. H. de Vere Stacpoole.—The 
House Opposite. Jefferson Farjeon.—The Monks- 
hood Murders. A. C. and Carmen Edington.—The 
Case Against Andrew Fane. Anthony Gilbert. 

CoNSTABLE.—Imperial Treasure. Val Gielgud. 

PETER Davies.—Sand and the Blue Moss. Edward 
Charles. 

DuckworTH.—Outside Eden. G. U. Ellis. 

PHILIP EARLE.—Cat and Feather. Don Basil. 

Eyre & SportiswoopE.—Dead Man’s Secret. Mary 
Plum. 

Joun Hamitton.—Vandals of the Void. J. M. Walsh.— 
The Shore House Mystery. Jean Marsh. 

Harrap.—The Earth Told Me. Thames Williamson.— 
Murder at Wrides Park. J. S. Fletcher.—The Pastor 
of Poggsee. Gustav Frenssen.—Murder in the Em- 
bassy. ‘‘ Diplomat.”’ 

HEINEMANN.—Vantage Striker. Helen Simpson.—Trea- 
sures Upon Earth. David Stewart.—Dancing Death. 
Christopher Bush.—The Storm Riders. Frank Dilnot. 

HoppER & StovuGHton.—Fire Among Thorns. Nora 
Kent.—Hopalong Cassidy and the Eagle’s Brood. 
Clarence E. Mulford.—All Saints’ Day. Elizabeth 
Kirby.—The Long Loop. B. M. Bower.—The Spy. 
Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.—How Now, McLean. George 
Goodchild. 3s. 6d.—Alias The Saint. Leslie Char- 
teris. 3s. 6d.—Murder at Monk’s Barn. Cecil Waye. 
—Top Storey Murder. Anthony Berkeley. 

Hurst & BLACKETT.—We are the Pilgrims. Hebe Elsna. 
—With Kisses Four. Dudley Gordon Leslie.—Rest 
Awhile. Kate Mary Bruce.—Snapdragon. Margery 
Laurence. 


HvutcuHinson.—The Murder Rehearsal. B. G. Quin.— 
Killing No Murder. Maurice G. Kiddy.—Beans Spilt 
inSpain. Jan Gordon.—Crime in the Arcade. Walter 
Proudfoot.—Whereabouts Unknown. Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds.—The Time of Gold. Diana Patrick.— 
Haste to the Wedding. Aelfrida Tillyard. 

JARROLDs.—Battle Royal. M. H. Farnham.—The Top 
Step. Nelle M. Scanlan.—Lava. Armine von Temp- 
ski.—Mouse Trap. M. N. A. Messer. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Murder at Red Grange. James 
Corbett. 3s. 6d.—The Shanghaied Honeymoon. W.G. 
Elliott.—Within Twenty-Four Hours. Patrick Ley- 
ton.—The Railway Hotel Mystery. Arthur Compton- 
Rickett and Ernest Short. 

KENT GUARDIAN PRINTING & PUBLISHING Co.—Anna 
Wiseman. J. N. Ruffin. 

Joun Lane.—Two and Twenty. C. S. Forester.—Jaws 
of Circumstance. Carl Clausen. 

Lippincott.—Horror House. Carolyn Wells. 

Joun Lonc.—On the Spot. Edgar Wallace.—The Dis- 
positions of Diana. Joan Kennedy. 

METHUEN.—The Good Earth. Pearl S. Buck.—The Ghost 
of a Clue. Charles Barry.—The Murder on the 
Sixth Hole. David Frome. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—Lucretia Lombard. Kathleen Norris. 

PARTRIDGE.—The Syrens. ‘ Azorin.”’ 

STANLEY PauL.—Whispering Range. Ernest Haycox.— 
Tall Chimneys. E, Everett-Green.—Death on ‘“‘ Dan- 
ger Hill! ’’—April, May and June. Hilda Willett.— 
The Counterfeit Wife. James G. Dunton.—The 
Silver Ship. Captain Dingle. 

PICKERING & INGLIs.—Agnes Dewsbury. Laura A. Barter 
Snow. 

Putnams.—Blood Money. John Goodwin.—Rustam, Lion 
of Persia. Alan Lake Chidsey. 

GRANT RIcHARDS.—The Shadow of Monte Carlo. Charles 
Kingston. 

Atston Rivers.—The Money Maid. Winifred Carter.— 
A Woman or What? Mrs. Norman Lee. 

SELWyN & BrLount.—Switch on the Light. Edited by 
Christine Campbell Thomson. 2s. 

SHELDON PREss.—The Survivor and other Tales. Craven 
Hill. 5s.—The Pendlecliffe Swimmers. Sid G. 
Hedges. 3s. 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—Some New Ghost Stories. J. C. 
Woodiwiss. 3s. 6d. 

SKEFFINGTON.—The Green Ship. Gordon Volk.—Other 
Men’s Cattle. Dane Coolidge. 

STOCKWELL.—Happenings. Weymouth Lloyd. 6s. 

Warp, Lock.—Delia’s Orchard. Katharine Tynan.— 
The Things That Count. ‘ Valentine.’—The Master 
Key. L. G. Moberly.—Snowbird. Ottwell Binns.— 
The Pathway to Fame. Paul Trent. 

WricHt & Brown.—The Price of Love. Arthur Applin. 
3s. 6d—The Lure of Gold. Julia Cleft-Addams. 
3s. 6d.—The Golden Chance. E. Kane Webb.— 
Mother of Gold. Francis Francis. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Joun Murray.—The Harvest of Leisure. Translated 
from the Tsure-Zure Gusa by Rynkichi Kurata. 
3s. 6d. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Blood and Oil in the Orient. Essad- 
Bey. 18s. 

PutnamMs.—The Road Back. Erich Maria Remarque. 
7s. 6d. 

RiIpER.—Primitive Man. Czsar de Vesme. tos. 6d. 
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April 22nd.—Mr. W. Francis Aitken’s lecture on “‘ Abraham Lincoln,’”’ with Mr. Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor in the Chair, provided the Circle with an evening of exceptional interest. Mr. O’Conor, the well 
known Irish poet, and author of that fascinating book, ‘‘ Battles and Enchantments,” is himself an American™ 
of Irish ancestry, though his forbears have been in the United States since the American Revolution. In 
the course of a charming speech introducing the lecturer, he claimed that Abraham Lincoln belonged not 
to the United States only but to the whole English-speaking world, and referred to the tribute we had 
paid to Lincoln by having his statue erected near to the Houses of Parliament. Mr. O’Conor also read 
a poem on Lincoln by E. Arlington Robinson, and later on, another by Abbie Farwell Brown. Mr. Francis 
Aitken, whose book, ‘‘ Greatheart Lincoln: The Martyr President” was added to the London County 
Council's requisition list of books for school lending libraries within a few weeks of its publication, out- 
lined the career of the First American—as Lowell called him-—from its beginning in the cabin in Old Ken- 
tucky to its tragic close, and dwelt on the leading traits in Lincoln’s character—malice towards none, 
charity to all. He quoted some of Lincoln’s sayings, and particularly the famous Gettysburg speech 
and the Second Inaugural. Mr. Aitken emphasised Lincoln’s policy of national unity, his abhorrence 
of slavery, and his attitude to the Churches. And he expressed the view that Lincoln’s leading ideal of 
national unity had its message for us to-day, the corollary of national unity, for which Lincoln stood so 
bravely, persistently and consistently, being the international unity embodied in the ideal of the League 
of Nations. The lecture was followed by comments and questions from Mr. Keighley Snowden, Dr. Mullins, 
Miss Kathleen Rogers and Mrs. Derry. Mr. G. B. Burgin whimsically described an imaginary conversa- 
tion he alleged to have had with Lincoln’s statue whilst on the way to the lecture. 


Saturday, May 2nd.—By kind invitation of Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, the Circle visited the famous Book- 
shop in Charing Cross Road and Nanette Street. Members were shown round the various departments, 
of which there are twenty-four, all under the management of experts. Our thanks are due to Mr. Halkett, 
manager, who conducted us on our way through the vast emporium. The present writer remembers the 
small shop in Cecil Court, where he often exchanged sixpenny novels for threepence in 1905, one year after 
the beginning of the business. Its semi-jubilee was celebrated in 1929, when a very interesting book was 
issued by the firm, written by Mr. Fabes, Messrs. Foyle’s rare book expert. It is a veritable romance of 
bookselling. We had the pleasure of examining some rare books, including Conan Doyle’s “ Sherlock 
Holmes,” and a fine Ashendene Press edition of Jowett’s ‘‘ Thucydides,” as well as MSS. of Bernard Shaw 
and Oscar Wilde. Department 16, devoted to Archeology and Old London, is appropriately housed in 
the upper part of a mid-eighteenth century house, once part of the notorious Hog Lane. The heavy beam 
traversing the inner room with its outlook on the pantiled roofs below greatly interested the party. At 
the close of our tour round the premises, including the new six-floored building on the site of the house 
mentioned in Dickens’s “ Tale of Two Cities,” we were entertained to tea. We appreciated warmly the 
kindness of Messrs. Foyle and the managers of the departments in giving us a very delightful afternoon. 


Programme 


May 30th.—Visit to Downe, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. (Report next month.) 
June 27th.—Visit to Ickenham, conducted by Mr. Peter Struthers. 

July 11th.—Visit to Rochester, conducted by Mr. T. W. Hill. 

September.—Ramble conducted by Mr. F. W. Turner, F.R.Hist.S. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. Account of recent proceedings will appear next month. 
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JUST READY 


LOUISE JORDAN 
CHINESE LOVE STORY 


EPIC THE 


TOP STOREY MURDER, THE 
NEW ANTHONY BERKELEY 
DETECTIVE NOVEL 


TOO SAUCY WITH 
GODS, NOVEL REMEM- 
BER, PADDY SYLVANUS 

AND THESE 
OPPENHEIM OMNIBUS 
STORIES THE NCE 
STORYTELLERS 


All the above books 7/6 n 
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